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SEASONAL SERMONS 


PALM SUNDAY 
Redemption at Hand 


ODAY Holy Week begins, the greatest and holiest 
week of the Church year. The first part of Lent with 
its salutary instructions and works of mortification 
has prepared us to celebrate this great week with the 

mi proper dispositions of soul and to relive its tragic 
events with more abundant profit. The more religiously we have 
Observed Lent, the more we have sanctified ourselves by peniten- 
fial practices, the better will we be enabled to grasp the close con- 
nection that exists between the sufferings of Christ and His resur- 
fection, and our sufferings and our spiritual resurrection with Him 
at Easter. Our special Paschal grace will then be: death to the 
world and self, and life with the risen Christ. ‘“‘“So do you also 
reckon, that you are dead to sin, but alive unto God, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 6, 11). 

We are now bidden to concentrate our attention on Him 
who is the Head of His Mystical Body, the Church, and to accom- 
pany Him in spirit through the various stages of His redemptive 
work. If the Head suffered for the sins of mankind, we, His mem- 
bers, must join Him in suffering for our own sins and must steel 
Ourselves for our warfare against Satan in the future. In moments 
of greatest agony, hope in Him who suffered for us must pierce 
the darkness around us, a note of final triumph must ring through 
gloom and sadness; even more, the thought and conviction of a 
glorious resurrection after suffering and death must give us strength 
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to undergo the severest trials of life. With these ideas in mind 
let us begin the celebration of Holy Week, closely following the 
Savior as He advances step by step in the battle with His enemies. 


The storm clouds had long been gathering over His head. 
The momentous day appointed by His heavenly Father was ap- 
proaching. The spite and hatred of the Pharisees and scribes was 
fanned into open flame by the infernal enemy who in his spiritual 
blindness already believed his victory close at hand. The firm stand 
taken by Christ on His sublime doctrine concerning Himself was 
bound to bring about the tragic yet glorious events that led up to 
the work of our redemption on Good Friday. It is therefore to 
be expected that the two elements of joy and sorrow enter into 
the celebration of the entire week. The Cross already looms up 
today; it will keep before us till Easter, an emblem of pain, death 
and final glory. 

At first a triumphal note is struck. A solemn procession with 
blessed palms takes place. We revert back to that day on which 
our Savior made His festive entrance into His own city Jerusalem, 
acclaimed as King by the cheering populace. Since that day count- 
less millions of faithful followers through the centuries have hailed 
Him as the King of their hearts, and again today, more than three 
hundred millions of loyal Catholics in all countries and climes 
gather around Him and pledge anew their allegiance to the Im- 
mortal King of the Ages. ““Blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord, O King of Israel: Hosanna in the highest!’’ This 
cry again resounds through the halls of God’s temples. Nineteen 
hundred years ago this acclamation came from a fickle people 
that was easily misled. Satan and his helpers were already plotting 
the death of Him who was the honored center of the procession at 
Jerusalem. Yet a few days and many participants in that first 
Palm Sunday procession will have joined in the cry: ‘“Away, 
crucify Him.’’ And ever since, down to our own day, this cry 
has been heard from the lips of those who once have been His 
followers. The Savior, knowing this beforehand, suffered intense 
pangs of anguish even during this apparently triumphant entry 
into His own city. Thus He merited for all future members of 
His Mystical Body the special grace of loyalty to their royal Head, 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


that loyalty which so many souls throughout the ages have shown 
Him in the midst of bitter trials and persecutions. 

As was to be expected, the triumph of the Savior on Palm Sun- 
day was of short duration. The real triumph that must be won 
in hard battle is still in preparation. The victory can be no other 
than “humiliation and death, even the death of the cross’; the 
palms merely foreshadowed this glorious victory. 

After the procession of palms the note of gloom and sadness 
is immediately sounded. The Introit of the Mass brings the vision 
of the impending passion before our mind's eye. In it our Lord 
applies the words of the Psalmist to Himself and cries to His 
heavenly Father for assistance in the approaching bitter struggle. 
Consequently He, who took upon Himself all the sins of mankind 
to suffer and die for them, prays: ““O Lord, keep not Thy help 
far from me: look to my defence: deliver me from the lion’s 
mouth, and my lowness from the horns of the unicorns. O God, 
my God, look upon me; why hast Thou forsaken me? Far from 
my salvation are the words of my sins.’’ In the following Prayer 
of the Church we are reminded that the Master whom we must 
follow is Jesus Christ, the incarnate God who was crucified; we 
then beseech God to give us the grace to imitate His humility and 
patience that so we may one day share in the glory of His resur- 
rection—the grace proper to the Easter mystery. 

St. Paul in his Epistle resumes this same idea and describes 
the profound humility of Jesus, ‘“who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but emptied Him- 
self, taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of 
men, and in habit found as a man: He humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross.’’ He then de- 
clares this profound humility of Christ to be the cause of His 
exaltation and triumph, and calls upon all creatures, in heaven, 
on earth, and under the earth, to adore the Lord Jesus Christ and 
publicly confess His divine glory with His Father in heaven. In- 
deed, the Epistle contains a sublime lesson of humility; it presents 
a wonderful illustration of Christ’s own words, ‘“‘He who humbles 
Himself shall be exalted’; it opens up before us a joyful outlook 
to the glorious reward promised to all who follow His example, 
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Gradual and Tract contain again the suppliant prayer of the Re- 
deemer to His Father for help in the forthcoming struggle against 
His enemies. 

Thereupon the Passion according to St. Matthew is read, re- 
lating all the details of Christ’s suffering and bloody death on Cal- 
vary, thus making us, as it were, witnesses of it. During the read- 
ing or singing of the Passion, the ministers at the altar and the 
faithful in the body of the church hold the palm branches in their 
hands as a profession of loyalty to Jesus, the suffering King, and 
as an emblem of the final victory won by Him over sin and death. 
At the words: “‘And Jesus yielded up the ghost,”’ the clergy and 
the people fall on their knees in adoration and heartfelt gratitude 
to the crucified Savior for His bitter death. 

The last portion of the mournful narrative is reserved to be 
read or sung as the Gospel of this day. The Credo or profession of 
faith which then follows should be recited by the faithful with 
special fervor and heartfelt gratitude. 


In the Offertory we again hear the cry of the innocent Vic- 
tim, suffering for the cause of God and in conformity to the will 
of His Father. He finds Himself abandoned by all, even by His 
Father in heaven, in expiation for the sins of men who, by fol- 
lowing the tempter, forsake their God and deserve to be aban- 
doned by Him. 


For the worthy celebration of the mysteries of Christ's suf- 
fering during this Holy Week, we need the spirit of devotion, of 
piety. This gift we implore of God in the Secret of today’s Mass 
through ‘‘the offering made in the presence of Thy majesty.’’ The 
Communion, taken from the Passion narrative, expresses Christ's 
and our own willingness to drink the bitter chalice of suffering 
according to the holy will of God. As a reward for this sacrifice 
of Christ and of ourselves which we offer to the Father, we will 
be permitted to experience the effects of the Passion: purification 
from sin and vice, and the complete realization of our desire for 
happiness (Postcommunion), a joyous participation in the Paschal 
mystery, and an eternal Easter with Christ in the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. Amen. 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


GOOD FRIDAY 
In the Holy of Holies 


We are now in the “‘Holy of Holies’’ of our Lord’s mysteries. 
His mission here below has reached its climax; a fearful tragedy 
has been enacted upon Calvary. The love of God has conquered 
the malice of sinful mankind; the Word of God, the Wisdom of 
the Father, has made to naught the cunning craft of Satan; the 
Most Innocent has suffered a cruel death, the shameful death of 
the Cross, that the sinner may live. But over His lifeless figure the 
light of the resurrection is already beginning to dawn. It is Holy 
Friday, so called because of the grace of holiness of which it has 
been the source for mankind. It is called Good Friday, for on 
this day infinite treasures of grace and blessings have been merited 
by the dying Savior. It is indeed the Holy Day beyond all others, 
the day on which we feel urged more than ever to meditate on the 
love and passion of our divine Redeemer. For this reason the his- 
tory of the Passion according to St. John has just been read to 
you. Let it be your meditation during this day; follow the Savior 
in company with Mary His mother and the beloved disciple, 
follow Him step by step from the praetorium and along the 
way of the Cross to the hill of Calvary, overwhelmed by suffer- 
ings, despised and insulted. To those who lovingly followed Him 
along the road to Calvary or were present at His bloody Sacrifice 
on the Cross on that eventful Good Friday nineteen hundred years 
ago, Christ surely granted special graces. The virtue which then 
went out from Him still continues to do so. He will make us 
partakers of the same favors, if we, in a spirit of faith, accompany 
Him on His way of the Cross, in order to compassionate His 
sufferings and to imitate Him. 


The solemn and mournful ceremonies which we witnessed 
this morning are calculated to bring the gruesome events of this 
day of our redemption vividly before us. As we entered the church 
we saw the sanctuary in utter desolation. The altar was stripped 
bare, the lamps and candles extinguished, the door of the taber- 
nacle open, the cross veiled in violet. The sacred ministers clothed 
in black vestments lay prostrate on the altar-steps, praying in 
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silence, Then several lessons from the Old Testament were read, 
in which the mercy of God toward all men was extolled and Christ 
declared to be the Paschal Lamb of the New Dispensation, who by 
His bloody death will rescue us from the slavery of the devil and 
sin. After these lessons the suffering Lamb of God was heard to 
cry for help and redress to His eternal Father. Thereupon the story 
of the Passion according to St. John was read. In this vivid account 
of the last hours of our Lord’s mortal life, St. John inspires our 
souls with the emotion with which his own was penetrated, 
when he saw His divine Master, the Victim of our salvation, expire 
upon the Cross. When the final overwhelming moment is an- 
nounced in the words: ‘““And He bowed down His head and gave 
up the ghost,’’ all present, as if overcome by grief, fall down upon 
their knees and gratefully adore their dying Redeemer. 

The Sacrifice is complete; all things have been accomplished 
as they had been foretold by the prophets of old. Mankind is re- 
deemed, the way to heaven is open once more, and infinite graces 
for all souls have been merited and are now made available. At the 
foot of Christ’s Cross the Church, sprinkled with His saving blood, 
now offers her supplications for the salvation of all her members 
and for the whole world, hopeful of being heard in virtue of the 
sacred blood which was shed on this day. Because Christ died for 
all men, the Church now prays for all. Each of these prayers is 
introduced by the ‘““Oremus—Let us pray,” and response, “‘Flec- 
tamus genua—Let us bend our knees,’’ and the call to rise, “Le- 
vate.’’ The genuflection is omitted at the prayer for the Jews, be- 
cause they bent their knees before our Lord in mockery saying: 
“Hail, King of the Jews.” 


The most impressive ceremony of Good Friday is that of 
the unveiling and veneration of the cross, which follows the 
prayers for the various classes of people. The priest proceeds grad- 
ually to uncover the image of the Crucified. At the same time he 
raises the cross a little higher advancing in three gradations to 
the middle of the altar and thrice chants in a solemn melody, each 
time in a higher tone, the words: “Ecce lignum crucis—Behold 
the wood of the Cross on which hung the Savior of the world.” 
The choir answers, “Venite adoremus—Come, let us adore!'’ This 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


ceremony dates back to the beginning of the fourth century, when 
the true Cross had been found in Jerusalem. The gradual unveiling 
of the emblem of our redemption on Good Friday is symbolic of 
the gradual glorification of the Cross, beginning with the preach- 
ing of the Gospel in the early Church to the time when it was 
planted in the churches, homes, public buildings and by the way- 
sides throughout the Christian world. 


The priest then lays the cross on a purple cushion at the 
altar-steps, and, having taken off his shoes, approaches it with 
a triple genuflection, revently kneels before it and kisses the sacred 
feet. Meanwhile the choir chants a series of antiphons, called 
Improperia—treproaches of the crucified Savior against the Jewish 
people, in fact, against all those who crucify Him anew by com- 
mitting grievous sin. The ceremony concludes with the singing of 
a triumphal hymn in honor of the Cross, whilst the cross itseir 
is replaced on the altar. With what sentiments of grief for our 
many sins and of gratitude for the great benefits of the redemption 
should we not assist at this touching ceremony and venerate the 
symbol of our salvation! 

Now follows the last part of today’s morning Office. The 
Sacred Host is carried in procession from the side altar to the main 
altar and the Mass of the Presanctified, of the gifts previously con- 
secrated, begins. It is not really a Mass, since there is no Consecra- 
tion. The Sacred Host and the altar are incensed, the Pater noster 
is sung, several other prayers are recited. The priest then elevates 
the Host and receives holy Communion under the species of bread 
only. 

In the Cross is our hope, our salvation. The Cross implies 
sufferings, sorrow, death. The Savior on Good Friday more em- 
phatically than ever addresses these words to us: “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, take up his cross and follow 
Me.” Yes, we must die to our self-love and our self-will, the 
sources of so many infidelities and sins, and we must live for Him 
who died for us. Our glorious resurrection with our Savior can 
only take place after we have fought the good fight against the 
enemies of our soul; only by crucifying the ‘‘old man”’ of sin in 
us can we win the victory over Satan, the world and self. 
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Gradual and Tract contain again the suppliant prayer of the Re- 
deemer to His Father for help in the forthcoming struggle against 
His enemies. 

Thereupon the Passion according to St. Matthew is read, re- 
lating all the details of Christ’s suffering and bloody death on Cal- 
vary, thus making us, as it were, witnesses of it. During the read- 
ing or singing of the Passion, the ministers at the altar and the 
faithful in the body of the church hold the palm branches in their 
hands as a profession of loyalty to Jesus, the suffering King, and 
as an emblem of the final victory won by Him over sin and death, 
At the words: “‘And Jesus yielded up the ghost,’’ the clergy and 
the people fall on their knees in adoration and heartfelt gratitude 
to the crucified Savior for His bitter death. 

The last portion of the mournful narrative is reserved to be 
read or sung as the Gospel of this day. The Credo or profession of 
faith which then follows should be recited by the faithful with 
special fervor and heartfelt gratitude. 


In the Offertory we again hear the cry of the innocent Vic- 
tim, suffering for the cause of God and in conformity to the will 
of His Father. He finds Himself abandoned by all, even by His 
Father in heaven, in expiation for the sins of men who, by fol- 
lowing the tempter, forsake their God and deserve to be aban- 
doned by Him. 


For the worthy celebration of the mysteries of Christ’s suf- 
fering during this Holy Week, we need the spirit of devotion, of 
piety. This gift we implore of God in the Secret of today’s Mass 
through “the offering made in the presence of Thy majesty.’’ The 
Communion, taken from the Passion narrative, expresses Christ's 
and our own willingness to drink the bitter chalice of suffering 
according to the holy will of God. As a reward for this sacrifice 
of Christ and of ourselves which we offer to the Father, we will 
be permitted to experience the effects of the Passion: purification 
from sin and vice, and the complete realization of our desire for 
happiness (Postcommunion), a joyous participation in the Paschal 
mystery, and an eternal Easter with Christ in the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. Amen. 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


GOOD FRIDAY 
In the Holy of Holies 


We are now in the “Holy of Holies’’ of our Lord’s mysteries. 
His mission here below has reached its climax; a fearful tragedy 
has been enacted upon Calvary. The love of God has conquered 
the malice of sinful mankind; the Word of God, the Wisdom of 
the Father, has made to naught the cunning craft of Satan; the 
Most Innocent has suffered a cruel death, the shanieful death of 
the Cross, that the sinner may live. But over His lifeless figure the 
light of the resurrection is already beginning to dawn. It is Holy 
Friday, so called because of the grace of holiness of which it has 
been the source for mankind. It is called Good Friday, for on 
this day infinite treasures of grace and blessings have been merited 
by the dying Savior. It is indeed the Holy Day beyond all others, 
the day on which we feel urged more than ever to meditate on the 
love and passion of our divine Redeemer. For this reason the his- 
tory of the Passion according to St. John has just been read to 
you. Let it be your meditation during this day; follow the Savior 
in company with Mary His mother and the beloved disciple, 
follow Him step by step from the praetorium and along the 
way of the Cross to the hill of Calvary, overwhelmed by suffer- 
ings, despised and insulted. To those who lovingly followed Him 
along the road to Calvary or were present at His bloody Sacrifice 
on the Cross on that eventful Good Friday nineteen hundred years 
ago, Christ surely granted special graces. The virtue which then 
went out from Him still continues to do so. He will make us 
partakers of the same favors, if we, in a spirit of faith, accompany 
Him on His way of the Cross, in order to compassionate His 
sufferings and to imitate Him. 


The solemn and mournful ceremonies which we witnessed 
this morning are calculated to bring the gruesome events of this 
day of our redemption vividly before us. As we entered the church 
we saw the sanctuary in utter desolation. The altar was stripped 
bare, the lamps and candles extinguished, the door of the taber- 
nacle open, the cross veiled in violet. The sacred ministers clothed 
in black vestments lay prostrate on the altar-steps, praying in 
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silence. Then several lessons from the Old Testament were read, 
in which the mercy of God toward all men was extolled and Christ 
declared to be the Paschal Lamb of the New Dispensation, who by 
His bloody death will rescue us from the slavery of the devil and 
sin. After these lessons the suffering Lamb of God was heard to 
cry for help and redress to His eternal Father. Thereupon the story 
of the Passion according to St. John was read. In this vivid account 
of the last hours of our Lord’s mortal life, St. John inspires our 
souls with the emotion with which his own was penetrated, 
when he saw His divine Master, the Victim of our salvation, expire 
upon the Cross. When the final overwhelming moment is an- 
nounced in the words: “And He bowed down His head and gave 
up the ghost,”’ all present, as if overcome by grief, fall down upon 
their knees and gratefully adore their dying Redeemer. 

The Sacrifice is complete; all things have been accomplished 
as they had been foretold by the prophets of old. Mankind is re- 
deemed, the way to heaven is open once more, and infinite graces 
for all souls have been merited and are now made available. At the 
foot of Christ’s Cross the Church, sprinkled with His saving blood, 
now offers her supplications for the salvation of all her members 
and for the whole world, hopeful of being heard in virtue of the 
sacred blood which was shed on this day. Because Christ died for 
all men, the Church now prays for all. Each of these prayers is 
introduced by the ““Oremus—Let us pray,’’ and response, “‘Flec- 
tamus genua—Let us bend our knees,”’ and the call to rise, “Le- 
vate.”” The genuflection is omitted at the prayer for the Jews, be- 
cause they bent their knees before our Lord in mockery saying: 
“Hail, King of the Jews.” 

The most impressive ceremony of Good Friday is that of 
the unveiling and veneration of the cross, which follows the 
prayers for the various classes of people. The priest proceeds grad- 
ually to uncover the image of the Crucified. At the same time he 
raises the cross a little higher advancing in three gradations to 
the middle of the altar and thrice chants in a solemn melody, each 
time in a higher tone, the words: “Ecce lignum crucis—Behold 
the wood of the Cross on which hung the Savior of the world.” 
The choir answers, “Venite adoremus—Come, let us adore!’’ This 
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ceremony dates back to the beginning of the fourth century, when 
the true Cross had been found in Jerusalem. The gradual unveiling 
of the emblem of our redemption on Good Friday is symbolic of 
the gradual glorification of the Cross, beginning with the preach- 
ing of the Gospel in the early Church to the time when it was 
planted in the churches, homes, public buildings and by the way- 
sides throughout the Christian world. 

The priest then lays the cross on a purple cushion at the 
altar-steps, and, having taken off his shoes, approaches it with 
a triple genuflection, revently kneels before it and kisses the sacred 
feet. Meanwhile the choir chants a series of antiphons, called 
Improperia—treproaches of the crucified Savior against the Jewish 
people, in fact, against all those who crucify Him anew by com- 
mitting grievous sin. The ceremony concludes with the singing of 
a triumphal hymn in honor of the Cross, whilst the cross itseir 
is replaced on the altar. With what sentiments of grief for our 
many sins and of gratitude for the great benefits of the redemption 
should we not assist at this touching ceremony and venerate the 
symbol of our salvation! 

Now follows the last part of today’s morning Office. The 
Sacred Host is carried in procession from the side altar to the main 
altar and the Mass of the Presanctified, of the gifts previously con- 
secrated, begins. It is not really a Mass, since there is no Consecra- 
tion. The Sacred Host and the altar are incensed, the Pater noster 
is sung, several other prayers are recited. The priest then elevates 
the Host and receives holy Communion under the species of bread 
only. 

In the Cross is our hope, our salvation. The Cross implies 
sufferings, sorrow, death. The Savior on Good Friday more em- 
phatically than ever addresses these words to us: “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, take up his cross and follow 
Me.” Yes, we must die to our self-love and our self-will, the 
sources of so many infidelities and sins, and we must live for Him 
who died for us. Our glorious resurrection with our Savior can 
only take place after we have fought the good fight against the 
enemies of our soul; only by crucifying the ‘‘old man’”’ of sin in 
us can we win the victory over Satan, the world and self. 
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EASTER SUNDAY 
Triumph Over Death 


Feast of feasts, solemnity of solemnities! ““This is the day 
which the Lord hath made: let us rejoice and be glad in it’’ (Ps, 
117, 24). The soul of the Christian on this day must be filled with 
a wholly supernatural joy at the triumph of Jesus Christ; for 
this triumph has procured for it true life. The lifeless body of our 
divine Lord, having been reverently taken down from the Cross, 
was embalmed and laid in the sepulchre where it remained from 
Friday evening until the early morning of Sunday. His soul im- 
mediately on leaving His sacred body descended into hell, that is, 
into the place called limbo, where the souls of the patriarchs and 
of the just of the Old Testament were awaiting the coming of 
their divine Deliverer. But the body and soul of our Lord never 
ceased to be united to His divinity. In accordance with the predic- 
tions of the prophets and conformably to His own words, He 
rose again to life on the third day after His death. He, who had 
power to raise others to life, and to lay down His own life, also 
had power to take it up again—He is God. With Him deepest 
sorrow gave way to intensest joy; a terrific combat against His 
enemies was followed by a most magnificent victory; death was 
turned into life. Still more: On the Cross Christ conquered and 
by His triumph opened the fountains of joy, strength and life for 
all mankind and for all time. On the tree of the Cross, the 
salvation of the world was wrought, and “‘by His death He has 
vanquished death and the author of death’’ (Pope St. Leo, Sermon 
37). The Easter Preface proclaims this great mystery thus: ‘‘For 
He is the true Lamb that hath taken away the sins of the world; 
who by dying hath overcome our death, and by rising again hath 
restored our life.’’ The triumph of the Cross and the triumph of 
Christ is one and the same. On two accounts did Christ win the 
victory over Satan. By His death He conquered death and its 
author and by rising again He restored our life, rescuing us from 
the power of Satan. 


This double triumph is the reason for our Easter joy— 
wherefore we conclude the Preface of this day with the words: 
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“And therefore with the angels and archangels, the thrones and 
dominions and the whole host of the heavenly army we sing the 
hymns of Thy glory, saying again and again: Holy, holy, holy.” 
Our Easter joy will be still more enhanced if we follow the 
other prayers and readings of the Mass. We will realize that the 
Easter festival is for us the beginning of a new life, and, as it were, 
of a second creation. Whereas the note of rejoicing and thanks- 
giving is sounded over and over again in the frequent Alleluia and 
the other invitations to exult in the Easter mystery, our solemn 
duty to live with the risen Christ and to aspire to a glorious im- 
mortality in and with Him is emphasized as well. In this consists 
the special Paschal grace which Christ merited for us. 


The Mass today is dominated by this one thought: “Christ 
is risen,’’ and by the echo thereof, viz., that ““we also may walk in 
newness of life’’ (Rom. 6, 4). This new life was commenced at 
our Baptism; it was then that we began to share in the grace of 
the resurrection. We were buried in the baptismal water as in a 
sepulchre, and came forth from it purified from all sin, set free 
from all spiritual death, clad with grace, filled with divine life. 
Each year on the festival of Easter, this Baptism is to be renewed 
in us, we are again to begin a new life in and with the risen 
Savior. This is the reason why, in the early Church, Baptism was 
administered only on the eve of Easter and again of Pentecost, 
the closing of the Paschal time. These thoughts must be alive in 
our souls today and during this Easter week. 

Before High Mass the Vidi aquam is sung instead of the 
Asperges me, as a reminder of the wonderful effects produced in the 
souls of the newly baptized. The water solemnly blessed the day 
before is used on this occasion. In the Introit of the Mass the 
risen Lord pays a tribute of praise and gratitude to His heavenly 
Father for His resurrection. The Collect or Prayer of the Church 
gives thanks to God for the gift of immortality, which has been 
restored to us through the triumph of Christ over death, and 
petitions the grace of eternal life in heaven. 

St. Paul, who so well understood the obligation of the Chris- 
tian to follow the risen Savior by leading a pure and holy life, ad- 
monishes us that in preparation for holy Communion we must 
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renounce the sins of our past life and all occasions thereof and 
“feast with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.’’ There- 
upon follow the Gradual and the Sequence, the latter a triumphant 
song of praise to Him who is our King, our Hope, the Victor 
over sin and death. It begins with the joyful words: ‘‘Forth to the 
Paschal Victim, Christians, bring your sacrifice of praise.” 


In the Gospel St. Mark relates the events which took place 
in the early morning of Easter nineteen hundred years ago; he 
tells of the fear of the holy women, as they proceeded to the 
tomb, and of their surprise when the angel of the Lord announced 
to them the resurrection in fulfillment of the divine promises: 
“Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified: He is risen, He 
is not here; behold the place where they laid Him. But go, tell 
His disciples, and Peter, that He goeth before you into Galilee: 
there you shall see Him, as He told you.’’ We can well imagine 
how the souls of these pious women rejoiced at hearing this an- 
gelic message. With what lively faith should we not now recite 
the Creed of the Mass, feeling in our heart a deep gratitude for 
the sublime mysteries of our holy faith! 


Those of us who are preparing for a worthy reception of 
our risen Lord in holy Communion today may be assured that, 
by taking part in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass in this intimate 
manner, we will be given a fuller measure of the glorious Paschal 
grace (Secret). In the Postcommunion the Church prays for the 
spirit of fraternal charity, the true Paschal spirit, by which the 
union of the soul with Christ and through Him with the other 
members of the Mystical Body is brought about. This union is 
perfected and made permanent by the communication of the gift 
of immortality. 


Let us never forget that we are one with Christ. His triumph 
is ours; His glory is the principle of our joy; His life is the source 
of our life; His immortality is the cause of our immortality. May 
the prayer of the Church obtain for us ‘‘that the virtue of the 
Paschal mystery may remain in our souls’” (Postcommunion for 
Easter Tuesday). 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


LOW SUNDAY 
Living the Resurrection by Faith 


Today marks the close of the Paschal Octave. It is called 
Low Sunday to bring out the contrast between Easter itself, the 
feast of feasts, and the day which ends the octave thereof. It is 
sometimes also called White Sunday, because the neophytes, that 
is, those who had been solemnly baptized on Holy Saturday, now 
put aside their white baptismal garments. In many churches on 
this day the children are admitted to first holy Communion. 


The new life restored to us at Easter in virtue of the resur- 
rection of our Lord must now be cultivated in all earnestness, 
if it is not to give way again to the death of the soul through 
sin. The blessed immortality of which we received a new pledge 
in the rising of the Savior must be merited by faith in Christ and 
by good works proceeding from faith. In other words, progress 
in supernatural living must be made. Such is the sublime teaching 
of today’s holy Mass. 

The Church compares the newly baptized to little children 
who are to be nourished with milk, the faith in Christ (Introit). 
In yesterday's Epistle St. Peter addressed the Christians saying: 
“Dearly beloved, layitg away all malice and all guile, and dis- 
simulations and envies and all detractions, as newborn babes, de- 
sire the rational milk without guile, that thereby you may grow 
unto salvation.’’ We are, therefore, exhorted to be as children in 
the service of God, and to act with simplicity and holy freedom, 
if we would grow and make progress in the sight of the Lord. 
Here the secret of advancement in the spiritual life is revealed to us: 
childlike faith in God and unfeigned charity, 1.e., sincere love of 
God and neighbor. Faith and charity were first given us through 
Baptism; these divine virtues are greatly strengthened by the 
Paschal grace, which is bestowed upon all who celebrate Easter 
by rising with Christ unto a new life through a worthy Paschal 
Communion. Hence we pray in the Collect today: “Grant, we 
beseech Thee, O almighty God, that we who have celebrated the 
Paschal solemnity, may by Thy bounty show forth its effects in 
our life and conduct.” 
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Our life in Christ must be rooted in a strong faith. By this 
faith, St. John tells us in today’s Epistle, we triumph over the 
world, both the world round about us and the world within us. 
“Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God?’’ This our faith in Christ has for its 
foundation the testimony of the Father, who at the baptism of 
Christ and at various other occasions declared Him to be His be- 
loved Son; Christ’s own testimony, who by His bloody death on 
the Cross proved Himself the Son of God; and the work of the 
Holy Ghost, who by the resurrection of Christ proclaimed the 
divinity of Jesus. 

This living faith in Christ, because it is so pleasing to God 
and productive of good works, establishes the soul in that solid 
peace which our Lord bequeathed to His faithful followers. 


It is this same divine peace which He thrice wished to His 
disciples when He appeared to them on Easter and again eight 
days after His resurrection, as we read in today’s Gospel. On the 
occasion of His second apparition our Lord dispelled the doubts 
of the apostle Thomas by giving him a personal and tangible 
proof of His humanity, saying: ‘‘Put in thy finger hither, and see 
My hands, and bring hither thy hand, and put it into My side; 
and be not faithless but believing.’’ Thomas, seeing and touching 
the wounds of His Master, was thus led not only to admit the 
humanity, but also to acknowledge the divinity of the Lord. How 
pleasing to the Savior the faith of His followers must be! He 
mildly reproaches His doubting apostle in these words: ‘‘Because 
thou hast seen Me, Thomas, thou hast believed: blessed are they 
that have not seen, and have believed.’ Blessed are they who will- 
ingly accept the infallible word of God, the eternal Truth, and of 
His Church, the pillar of truth, whose divinely appointed mis- 
sion it is to ensure the salvation of the faithful! 

Yes, unswerving faith in Christ’s word is absolutely neces- 
sary to please God. Let us take to heart the last words of the 
Gospel of this Sunday: ‘“These things are written, that you may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God; and that, believing 
you may have life in His name.’ Christ is the Light of the world, 
He is the Light of every Christian through faith. By faith we par- 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


ticipate in the knowledge that God has of Himself. This knowl- 
edge, which is imparted to us by Christ, becomes for us a light 
which guides us on our way to heaven; we must live by it, for, 
as we read in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews (10, 38): ‘““The 
just man liveth by faith.” 

This faith is firmly founded on the testimony of the three 
Persons in the blessed Trinity. ‘““And there are three who give 
testimony in heaven: The Father, the Word and the Holy Ghost. 
... If we receive the testimony of men, the testimony of God is 
greater: for this is the testimony of God, which is greater, because 
He hath testified of His Son’’ (Epistle). Christ’s teaching is the 
teaching of His Father who sends Him, “‘the only-begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him’’ (John 
1, 15). He is the Light of the world; it is, therefore, our duty to 
follow Him, if we would reach our eternal goal. He emphatically 
declares: ‘‘I am the Light of the world; he that followeth Me, 
walketh not in darkness, but shall have the light of life’ (John 
8, 12). 

Oh, how great are the blessings of faith in Christ, the eter- 
nal Son of God! It is the foundation of our spiritual life, the one 
great thing necessary, if we would make progress in holiness, the 
assured means of obtaining life eternal. With what fervor of soul 
and gratitude of heart should we not therefore say the Credo, the 
profession of our faith, after the Gospel of holy Mass! Must we 
not confess over and over again: I believe, O Lord, that Thou art 
the Resurrection and the Life? And should we not consecrate to 
His service all our being, all our activity, all our life? This will 
add to our joy during this Paschal season, and the Easter gladness 
of this life will then be changed into the joy of the eternal Eas- 
ter (Secret). The sacred Mysteries, which have been given us to 
strengthen our weakness here on earth will be the guaranty of our 
future perseverance in our newly regained life with Christ (Post- 
communion). 

JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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(Continued ) 


SACRAMENT 


ACRAMENTAL Communion is not an act inde- 
pendent of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Even if, for a 
reasonable cause, one may receive it outside of holy 
Mass at a time different from that which is prescribed 
and normal—after the Communion of the priest—it 

nevertheless remains a participation in the Sacrifice. One ‘“‘commun- 

icates’’—the word itself is sufficiently expressive—through the 
eating of the “‘host,’’ that is to say, of the Victim. To describe 

Communion as a repast, to say that Christ gives Himself to us 
as nourishment under the species of bread and wine, does not 
indicate its nature sufficiently. Holy Communion is not merely a 
repast; it is a sacrificial repast, a repast with its own well-defined 
nature and meaning, a repast which follows upon the Sacrifice and 
in the course of which one partakes of the flesh of the Victim. 
The species under which we receive holy Communion are not 
ordinary bread and wine, but bread and wine that have been of- 
fered; they have served as the object of a sacrificial rite. Hence 
the power of the sacrament, which we know precisely through its 
exterior symbolism, is not only the ordinary power of any nourish- 
ment whatsoever; it is the very special power which the flesh 
of a victim, just offered and presently to be eaten, possesses. When 
in the sixth chapter of St. John, Jesus promises the Bread of Life, 
He adds that this Bread is His ‘‘flesh [given] for the life of the 
world.’’ There, as in St. Paul and the Synoptics, the Eucharist ap- 
pears closely bound up with the redeeming passion. Concerning 
it the Church prays: “Ut quotquot ex hac altaris participatione 

sacrosanctum filii tui corpus et sanguinem sumpserimus, omni be- 

nedictione coelesti et gratia repleamur.’’ Ex hac altaris participa- 
tione . . . sumpserimus! How well said that is: how much more 
expressive than our current formula: ‘‘to approach the holy table.’’ 

The “communion table’’ which this phrase brings to mind— 

wrongly, for the “sacra mensa”’ signifies the altar—suggests the 
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THE CENTER OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


idea of a simple repast partaken of by a family or by friends. Now, 
such is not the case. There is question here of partaking of a Vic- 
tim who has just been immolated upon the altar. 


The meaning and special effect of a sacrificial repast consists 
in this, that the same benefits which the participants had in view 
in offering the sacrifice are now communicated to them in the form 
of a banquet. The victim immolated and offered to the divinity 
has been accepted; it has been agreeable to God; now it is dis- 
tributed in the conviction that it assures to those who partake of 
it the effects of the sacrifice. The Christian life which the Sacrifice 
of the Cross had to obtain for us in the order of meritorious causal- 
ity is communicated to us by the flesh of the Victim in the order 
of efficient causality. 

Such, indeed, appears to be the mind of the Church. The 
identity of the fruits of the Eucharistic Sacrifice and of the sacra- 
ment—the sacrament applies to us actually the grace to which the 
Sacrifice had, as it were, given us the right—is indicated in many 
a formula of her liturgy. ‘“The all-holy and precious blood of our 
Lord, God and Savior Jesus Christ is given to thee N., for the 
remission of thy sins and for life eternal,’’ says the priest to the 
communicant in the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. ‘‘For the 
remission of sins’’—that is the very purpose of the Sacrifice as 
Christ Himself expressed it in the words of institution: ‘For this 
is my blood of the New Testament, which shall be shed for many 
unto the remission of sins.’’ “Sumpti sacrifictt Domine perpetua 
nos tuitio non derelinquat ... ,”’ prays the Latin Church in one 
of her postcommunions, It is one and the same effect deriving from 
the two causes, united and as it were confounded by this formula 
of untranslatable conciseness: “sumpti sacrificti . . . tuitio.’”’ To be 
assured of the fruits of the Sacrifice, it is necessary to communicate 
at least spiritually. But how much more abundant will these fruits 
derive to us if we communicate sacramentally! The Council of 
Trent declares it thus: ‘‘It wishes that at each Mass the faithful 
who are present communicate not only through their interior senti- 
ments, but also through the sacramental reception of the Euchar- 
ist, in order that the fruit of this most holy Sacrifice be conferred 
more abundantly upon them.” It is then, the fruit of the Sacrifice 
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which Communion distributes to us; and, more precisely, it is the 
fruit of this specific Sacrifice, of this holy Mass, in which the 
Victim whom we receive was immolated. St. Thomas was so con- 
vinced of this that he did not believe a new sacramental fruit ac- 
crued from the reception of several hosts consecrated in the course 
of a single Mass. 

By this we do not wish to say that there is no distinction 
between the fruits of the Mass and the effects of holy Communion. 
Apart from the mode of causality, which is different, it must be 
noted, for example, that the Sacrifice profits, beside the ministers 
and the communicants, the entire Church and all those for whom 
it has been offered. It is none the less true that the essential grace— 
the Christian life in its essence, which the Sacrifice merits for us— 
Eucharistic Communion, and Eucharistic Communion alone among 
all the sacraments, imparts to us, by its own power. This calls 
for explanation. 

One might object that this life which the Sacrifice merits for 
us is distributed not only through the Eucharist as a sacrament, 
but through all the other sacraments, and particularly through 
Baptism, whose proper power seems to consist precisely in this, 
that it gives the life which the Eucharist then perfects. 

To this we must answer that from the earliest days of the 
Church the Eucharist has been considered as the’ sacrament which 
properly makes the Christian, gives him supernatural life, incor- 
porates him into Christ and into the Church. The very fact that 
in ancient times the Christian initiation comprised, besides Bap- 
tism and Confirmation, the reception of the Eucharist as well, 
bears witness to this. We possess numerous commentaries of the 
Fathers on those solemn words of the Savior: ‘““Amen, amen, I 
say unto you: Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink His blood, you shall not have life in you.’’ By the eating 
of the flesh of Christ we are incorporated into the Mystical Body. 
“This Mystery alone makes us flesh of His flesh and bone of His 
bone,”’ declares Nicholas Cabasilas. By participating in the com- 
mon Sacrifice we become members of the Church, “extra quam 
nulla salus.” “‘Nullus ecclesiam nisi sacramentis divinae passionis 
imbutus ingreditur,”’ is a phrase frequently found in the writings 
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of the Doctors of the early Latin Middle Ages. Saint Thomas 
summarizes the traditional teaching when he asserts the ‘necessity 
of means” of the Eucharist. No one is saved who has not at least 
a desire for the Eucharist. This desire is contained in Baptism, 
and Baptism gives us the first grace, causes us to be born to the 
Christian life, only in virtue of the desire for the Eucharist, which 
it essential'y implies. 

But, someone will say, the Eucharist is surely not the only 
Christian sacrament. ‘here are, in addition to it, the others, all 
channels of grace. True, but only the Eucharist gives us the super- 
natural life by its own power. It would not do to place the 
Eucharist on the same plane with the other sacraments of the 
Church. These latter take into account particular states, situations 
and occasions. Of themselves, they give us, not the supernatural 
life as such, but some particular grace, such as special assistance 
for a determined need. The Eucharist, on the contrary, is the sacra- 
ment of all for all times of life, having for its goal and proper ef- 
fect the influx of essential grace and of supernatural life, in a word, 
of supernatural life in all its plenitude, as the crown and definite 
completion of all the graces which the other rites give. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the other sacraments only prepare the individual or so- 
ciety for the Eucharist. The assistance which they give renders us 
capable of receiving the essential and definitive grace, which is the 
proper effect of the Eucharist alone. Thus, for example, Baptism 
snatches man from the kingdom of sin and of the first Adam 
and prepares him for incorporation into Christ, which is accom- 
plished in its fulness in virtue of the Eucharist. Similarly, Pen- 
ance prepares us for Communion and gives us the right to receive 
this sacrament of life. These sacraments give us grace and the 
supernatural life, but they do so in virtue of the Eucharist, to 
which they are essentially ordained. 

Once again: Let us not place all the rites and sacraments 
of the Church on the same plane. There is a well-defined hierarchy 
among them. All have the holy Eucharist as their end. The Eu- 
charist, by its own power, diffuses the divine life among man- 
kind. As a Sacrifice it re-presents to us the universal cause of sal- 
vation; it gives us the right to life. As a sacrament it actually 
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makes us share this life, by distributing to us the life-giving flesh 
of the Victim. All the other sacraments group themselves about 
the Eucharist; they encircle it; they prepare both the individual 
and society for it. 

The Christian life, in as far as it is a grace, a divine gift, the 
work of God in us, is entirely gathered together, summed up, in 
the Eucharistic action, as in its source and center. Truly, that 
is a formidable moment in which this mysterious action, the divine 
communications of God to this earth, become a reality. 


(To be concluded) 


GOMMAIRE LAPORTA, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Mont César, Belgium 





The mystery of the unity in the Church cannot 
be brought out too clearly, for it is intimately related 
to dogma and discipline; it is the mystery of the perma- 
nence of Christ in the Church by the Spirit. It helps us 
furthermore to fathom more completely the character 
of the Church as a visible society, and to understand 
how the liturgy is the center of the unity in which 
minds and hearts are joined in submission to him who 
holds the place of Christ—DOM URSMER BERLIERE. 
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HOLY WEEK IN A FLEMISH ABBEY 


HE leading theme for religious instruction and the 
subject matter to be studied and put into practice by 
the different organizations of Catholic Action in Bel- 

f gium for the year 1933-1934 is: “The Liturgical 

Gee) Year,” and, more particularly, “Living with Christ 

through the Liturgy.” 

An earnest effort is being made to bring about an active parti- 
cipation of the faithful in the public worship of the Church. Qua- 
lified speakers dwell with insistence on this topic in the various 
liturgical congresses and conferences. In the recent Liturgical Week, 
held in the city of Ghent, the Rt. Rev. Abbot of Steenbrugge ef- 
fectively explained that the liturgy was not merely for a select 
group of people or suited only to monks in their monastic choir or 
to Sisters in their convent, but that it is the concern of all the 
faithful. They must not be mere onlookers, without knowing or 
understanding what is going on at the altar; they must take an 
active part in the liturgy. Hence, concluded the Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
arises the necessity of instruction, the necessity to know the eccle- 
siastical year, the ecclesiastical seasons, and to be familiar with the 
missal. 

Substantial results have already been obtained, and many a 
precious lesson has been learned, especially this one, that without 
due preparation, failure is certain. 


During this Holy Year, the invitation of our Supreme Pontiff 
to the entire Catholic world to commemorate with special devotion, 
during Holy Week, the nineteenth centenary of the passion and 
death of our Lord, Christ the King, presented a favorable oppor- 
tunity for encouraging active participation of the faithful in the 
Church's services, and this occasion was enthusiastically made use 
of, with general good results, by the clergy of the city and of the 
country churches here in Flanders. Thoroughly successful was this 
active participation of the faithful, during Holy Week, in the ca- 
thedrals of the cities of Bruges and Ghent and, to mention only one 
country church, in the small village of Lippeloo. Various means 
had been employed in the different churches to bring about this 
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active participation; even a suitable hour had been selected for the 
divine services. We give here an account of the way it was done in 
the Benedictine Abbey of Steenbrugge. 

A house to house canvass was made the week preceding Palm 
Sunday, inviting the people to be present at the religious functions 
of Holy Week. Special booklets had been prepared for Palm Sun- 
day, Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy Saturday and Easter 
Sunday with the Latin and Flemish text together with the plain- 
chant melodies, and these were distributed among the faithful. 
Hundreds of palm branches had been procured in time and the 
Gregorian chant had been carefully prepared. 


At 9:30 on Palm Sunday the church was filled to capacity. 
‘The ceremony began with the singing of Tierce followed by the 
blessing of the palms. At the ‘‘Procedamus in pace—Let us go 
forth in peace’’ the officiating pontiff with his assistants proceeded 
to the main aisle of the church followed by the monks and the 
whole congregation. All had palm branches in their hands; the 
choir sang the Antiphon: ‘““When our Lord drew nigh to Jerusa- 
lem” and, in excellent order, the procession wended its way through 
the monastic gardens surrounding the church. It was an impressive 
and touching scene. 

Upon return, everyone took his respective place, and forth- 
with the Pontifical High Mass began, during which the history of 
the passion of our Lord was chanted. 

This liturgical ceremony of Palm Sunday brought out one 
point very plainly, namely, that the people had followed the whole 
of the sacred ceremony with visible interest. This was a good omen 
for the remaining liturgical functions of Holy Week. 


For Maundy Thursday, the nineteenth centenary of the insti- 
tution of the Blessed Sacrament and of Holy Mass, special prepara- 
tions had been made. There was first of all to be general holy Com- 
munion during the Mass. Arrangements had been made also that 
different groups should succeed each other for the hour of adora- 
tion; leaflets for that purpose had been left in every home with 
the request that a convenient hour should be selected. Four hundred 
young men volunteered for the watches at night and more than 
eight hundred ladies for the adoration hours during the day. 
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The Pontifical Mass began at six o'clock, in order to afford 
an opportunity to all workmen to be present at the general holy 
Communion. The main aisle of the church was filled; all classes 
of people were represented, laborers, mechanics, clerks, mothers of 
families, servant girls, children, etc. The Gregorian chant (Missa 
brevis) was sung by the monks alternating with the congregation 
in the pews. Holy Communion was distributed by two priests at 
the side-altars. After Mass the Blessed Sacrament was carried in sol- 
emn procession to the altar of repose, where it was to remain, to be 
adored by the faithful, until Friday at two p.m. All was over at 
about quarter past seven. During the day of Maundy Thursday 
groups of the faithful, not less than forty in each group, succeeded 
each other, hour after hour, to kneel in silent adoration before our 
Lord and Savior. 


The official Holy Hour of adoration, however, to which the 
entire congregation had been urgently invited, was to be held in 
the evening from seven till eight. At the appointed time, the church 
was again filled. From the pulpit, the Rt. Rev. Abbot began the 
holy Vigil with the reading of the sixth chapter of St. John, in 
which Jesus promises the institution of the Holy Eucharist; com- 
menting on the text, the Rt. Rev. Abbot laid special stress on faith 
in the Real Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. Then, 
in the name of all, followed prayers for the Church, our Holy Fa- 
ther the Pope, the bishops, for society as a whole, for sinners, for 
all present and their relatives; these prayers were alternated with 
Gregorian chant (Missa brevis), sung by the congregation. Was 
this holy Vigil not to be an hour of prayer of intercession? Hence 
“Kyrie eleison—Lord have mercy on us’’; a prayer of praise, ““Glo- 
ria in excelsis Deo—Glory to God in the highest’’; ‘‘Credo—lI be- 
lieve in God’’; an act of adoration, acknowledging God and his 
Christ, “Sanctus . . . Benedictus—Holy Lord, God of Hosts. 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord’’; an act of hu- 
mility, asking pardon for our sins, ““Agnus Dei—Lamb of God, 
who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy on us’’;— 
were these prayerful chants of the Church not most appropriate? 


It was eight o'clock, and the first group of young men began 
their hour of adoration, the first of the night watches. They were 
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succeeded, in perfect order, by others, until daylight, when the ladies 
and other groups took up their turn until two o'clock p.m. 

By this time the church was packed. Some had come great 
distances for the occasion. Members of the diocesan clergy, pro- 
moters of the Liturgical Movement and friends of the abbey, were 
present in the choir. (At noon, they had partaken of the frugal 
monastic meal in a kneeling posture, just as the monks. Father 
Abbot himself served them. ) 

The outstanding function of the liturgical service in the after- 
noon was the adoration of the Cross. At no time has the Church 
permitted that the unbloody Sacrifice of the Mass be repeated on 
the very day on which the bloody Sacrifice of the Cross was con- 
summated on Mount Calvary, but on Good Friday the Cross 
which was the instrument of our redemption is exalted and honored 
with a special rite, replete with a wealth of dramatic ceremonies. 

At the appointed time, Father Abbot, still fasting, and robed 
in black vestments, proceeded to the altar. The reading of the Les- 
sons forthwith commenced, then three priests, vested in albs, sang 
the Passion of our Lord according to St. John, and finally the Ab- 
bot chanted the solemn Prayers. After this, the Abbot, standing 
at the epistle side and holding in his hands the veiled cross which 
he gradually uncovered, sang: ‘“‘Behold the wood of the Cross, on 
which hung the Savior of the world.’’ To which the whole choir, 
on their knees, responded: ‘‘Come, let us adore.’’ Presently, the 
unveiled cross was laid on a cushion before the altar; all took off 
their shoes and, two by two, genuflecting three times, adored and 
kissed the cross. In front of the sanctuary, another cross had been 
prepared, and the congregation in their turn came forward to adore 
it and kiss the sacred feet. During the adoration of the cross the 
“‘Reproaches” were sung by two alternating choirs. This took place 
at about the same hour of the day in which our Lord died on the 
Cross on Mount Calvary. 

The procession with the Blessed Sacrament from the altar of 
repose to the high altar thereupon took place, while the congrega- 
tion and the monastic choir alternated in singing the Vexilla Regis. 
The remainder of the Mass of the Presanctified followed, the func- 
tion ending at about four o'clock. 
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HOLY WEEK IN A FLEMISH ABBEY 


The attendance on Holy Saturday was smaller than on the 
two previous days. This was due in part to local circumstances; 
moreover, the efforts towards obtaining the active participation of 
the faithful had been mainly concentrated on Palm Sunday, 
Maundy Thursday and Good Friday. On Easter Sunday there was 
again full attendance. 

Thus, with the grace of God, our efforts had met with suc- 
cess. Let no one think, however, that this has been obtained with- 
out a great deal of work. But what is to be had in this world 
without earnest labor? 

Dom DONATIEN, O.S.B. 


Abbey of Steenbrugge, Belgium 
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THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 


appearance of The Christ-Life Series of religion 
textbooks for primary schools is a very significant 
event and one that deserves extraordinary notice.’ 
These books are a direct result of the present Liturgi- 
cal Revival working in the field of Catholic educa- 
ince there are those, as the past ten years have proven, who 
do not easily grasp the full significance of the Liturgical Movement, 
these books will reveal its true character to many people by fur- 
nishing a practical demonstration of the réle of the liturgy in re- 
ligious education. And for the reason that they introduce a new 
plan based upon and governed by the liturgy, they may be said, 
I think, to mark a new stage in the history of religious pedagogy 
in this country and in the progress of our Catholic education gen- 
erally. 

In recent years much attention is being given to the problems 
of religious pedagogy, and there have been many praiseworthy at- 
tempts to improve our methods and to provide suitable texts. With- 
out forgetting to give due credit to all of these, I think it may be 
said that The Christ-Life Series is a unique case. It represents a new 
departure, as did in a former day The Catholic Education Series of 
the Rev. Thomas E. Shields. It represents a new vision of the prob- 
lem, as his books did, and it offers a solution which, while at pres- 
ent worked out only for the primary school, will no doubt be ex- 
tended to the high school and college and throughout our entire 
system of Catholic education in church, school and home. Indeed, 
it sets forth a principle which may enable us eventually to formu- 
late a definite philosophy of education, which we have not yet 
managed to do, the best attempt thus far being, again, that of Dr. 
Shields. 

The secret of this excellence of The Christ-Life Series lies in 
the Liturgical Movement. For this Series is the first attempt in the 
United States to apply the Liturgical Movement genuinely and 
with full force in the religion curriculum of our primary schools. 





1 Practically all of the books compsiniog: the Series are now set up. The 
publishers, Macmillan Co., New York, are speeding up the work with the intention 
of having the complete Series appear within the next two months.—Ed. 
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THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 


There have been other attempts to draw in some measure from the 
resources of the liturgy and to utilize liturgical topics as auxiliaries 
in religion courses; and some of these efforts have been quite suc- 
cessful so far as they have gone. But The Christ-Life Series has not 
been content to cull from the liturgy in a piecemeal fashion nor to 
employ bits of the liturgy merely as auxiliaries. It has grasped the 
full import of the dictum of Pope Pius X, that the liturgy is the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit. And 
hence it introduces the liturgy systematically and completely, in all 
its dimensions and with full force, although, of course, proportio- 
nately to the capacities of the primary school. Moreover, the liturgy 
in this case is not merely something added; it is made to permeate 
and leaven and govern the entire curriculum. 


The critical condition in our present problem of religious edu- 
cation, which fortunately we now freely admit, has driven us to 
search for more effective means and methods. No wonder that we 
have looked to the Liturgical Movement in the hope that it might 
offer some assistance; and thus far the Movement has been utilized 
in varying measure accordingly as it has been understood. As al- 
ready observed, the usual procedure thus far has been to introduce 
liturgical topics in an auxiliary way; the necessary integration has 
not yet been achieved; and the liturgy has not yet been understood 
as the unifying principle and binding force. And we may also ob- 
serve that the efforts thus far have appeared in the department of 
the primary school more than in those of high school and college. 
It is indeed a rather surprising fact that the Liturgical Movement 
has not made its best progress in the very quarters where one might 
expect it. In an article on ‘““The Liturgical Movement in and for 
America’ in the December, 1932, number of Thought, the Rev. 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., expressed surprise at ‘‘the tardiness with which 
the Movement is making its way into the religion curricula of 
Catholic colleges and universities.’’ He stated that “‘a survey of the 
printed catalogues brings out the fact that an insignificant num- 
ber of these institutions have as yet glimpsed the magnitude or 
dynamism of the ideas underlying the Liturgical Movement.’ And 
now, in less than a year, and in the Foreword to his excellent book, 
Christian Life and Worship, published in September, 1933, Father 
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Ellard states that “upwards of forty Catholic colleges or universi- 
ties in the United States have introduced courses dealing with the 
Mystical Body or corporate worship or both.” This second report 
within so short a time is very gratifying and is plain evidence of a 
very significant awakening. But Father Ellard’s words in the sec- 
ond instance show that there is still a deficiency, and one which he 
points out when he says that “‘thus far these courses have lacked 
sufficient coordination.”’ He has therefore rendered a great service 
by preparing the aforesaid volume as ‘‘an endeavor to provide the 
collegian with a systematic presentation, within the limits of a 
semester course, of Catholicism from the point of view of the 
Mystical Body as studied in corporate worship.” 


By the present date Father Ellard’s book has begun to work 
effectively for the purpose which he has in mind. While it does not 
say all that I for one would desire, it does present successfully a 
unifying principle which tends to coordinate all college religion 
courses. But it is still a single textbook for one semester. May the 
day be hastened when the doctrine of the Mystical Body, made ac- 
tive in corporate worship, will govern the entire curriculum and 
all of college life. In the meantime a similar effort in the primary 
school may possibly advance at a more rapid pace. Such an attempt 
has been made in The Christ-Life Series, and it has been possible 
here to carry out the work of coordination more completely be- 
cause in the case of the primary school the difficulties are not so 
great. The material is more easily handled, the process itself is more 
readily grasped by the teachers who will use the texts, and no 
doubt the results will soon be apparent. A new idea can be made 
to shape elementary courses more readily than higher ones, as a 
twig can be bent more easily than a tree. The process of correla- 
tion is easier when there is less detail to correlate. And learning 
can proceed more rapidly when there is less to unlearn. It is quite 
possible that things may be revealed to little ones which their 
elders often find hard to understand. 

The need of a new vision and a new plan in religious educa- 
tion is admittedly an urgent one. This is plain enough from one 


single striking case. There appeared in America of November 19, 
1932, an article by the Rev. F. P. LeBuffe, S. J., entitled ‘The 
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THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 


Worst Taught Course.’’ The writer stated that the worst taught 
course in our entire Catholic school system is the religion course, 
an opinion which he presented as the deliberate verdict rendered by 
deans, principals, teachers and college students at the Summer 
Schools of Catholic Action in St. Louis in 1931 and 1932. This 
judgment is indeed, as he says, startling and depressing. Have our 
Catholic schools failed precisely in the main object for which they 
were established? The article naturally caused a great deal of com- 
ment, and its humiliating verdict has been challenged by various 
individuals. But most persons, I think, and almost all that have 
spoken of the matter in my hearing, have agreed with Father Le- 
Buffe. His article presents a certain amount of evidence in the case, 
and includes a statement from the Chairman of the Education De- 
partment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Archbishop 
McNicholas of Cincinnati. The Archbishop says: “‘] am convinced 
that the teaching of religion is our weakest course. We must 
strengthen our religion courses or our schools will fail in the chief 
purpose for which they were founded and for which our people 
are making almost incredible sacrifices.” Father LeBuffe finally of- 
fers a number of good suggestions, without however entering into 
a discussion of the content of the religion courses. He proposes in 
a general way that teachers be equipped with a good knowledge of 
theology and that the religion courses be ranked first and given 
first consideration in every way. 


In order to reach a solution of so serious and urgent a prob- 
lem it will be necessary to do more than study the surface symp- 
toms and it will be necessary to find more than half-way measures 
of improvement. We shall have to give our earnest consideration 
to questions that are absolutely fundamental. What actually do we 
mean by religion, and what is its relation to life and to education? 
Are we not assuming that we know well what we wish to do? Is 
it enough to say that we propose to do what the Church has al- 
ways done? Are we not taking too much for granted merely on 
the strength of our membership in the infallible Church? A con- 
siderable amount of harm has been done by the oft-repeated story 
of the learned convert who had studied much and had read many 
scholarly books but was obliged at last to go to the nearest parish 
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priest and to study the simple little catechism. The story has an 
important lesson, but we have sometimes drawn the wrong con- 
clusion. We have been inclined to think that the little catechism 
is enough for anyone; is it not a brief statement of the doctrine of 
the infallible Church? Our devotion to the Church is admirable 
in itself, but alas if it allows us to rest in a smug complacency. 
The inherent truth of the Church’s doctrine does not dispense us 
from the various labors involved in the work of religious educa- 
tion, both our own and that of others. The Church is indeed the 
infallible organ of divine wisdom and its achievements in the edu- 
cation of mankind are a glorious record throughout the centuries; 
and yet its educational work has not always been on a uniformly 
high level. 


It seems therefore that Father LeBuffe is right in insisting 
that first of all we must possess a thorough knowledge of what we 
propose to teach, and consequently that a “‘department of religion” 
ought to be established in our Catholic universities where theology 
would be taught, not only to candidates for the priesthood but to 
all who are to be engaged in teaching religion, and where such 
students might major in religion. The only startling feature to my 
mind in Father LeBuffe’s suggestion is that he seems to think it 
rather startling, for to me the need appears to be obvious. I have 
observed the joy and enthusiasm that some seminarian now and 
then has manifested when in the course of theology the meaning 
of the supernatural life of sanctifying grace has dawned upon him. 
Such students have been the more able ones, and I have asked my- 
self what of the others, and what of those teachers of religion who 
are without the advantages of a thorough study of theology. This 
example is, I think, particularly apt, because one of the chief 
weaknesses of our religious education has been our neglect to give 
sufficient attention to the doctrine of sanctifying grace. We need 
not only courses in theology, but courses that are shaped accord- 
ing to those changes in the presentation of the subject matter of 
theology that have appeared in recent years. In the Introduction to 
the Abbé Anger’s book, The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, we read the judgment of Cardinal Charost to the effect that 
this work will render a real service to theological students by en- 
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THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 


abling them to review in.a synthetic way those dogmatic truths 
which they had studied separately and apart from one another, so 
that the comparative relation of these truths, revealed in a living 
synthesis, may give them new brilliancy and attractiveness. We 
greatly need this “‘living synthesis.’” And I cite this passage for the 
special reason that the effort toward a new coordination of the sub- 
ject matter for religious education in the primary school is pre- 
cisely one of the distinguishing features of The Christ-Life Series 
of religion texts. 

When we propose to teach religion, what is it that we aim to 
do; what is it that we wish to teach? Is it creed? Is it piety? Is it 
conduct? Of course when the question is asked in this way one will 
reply promptly that religion is all three of these. But in actual fact 
we are inclined to place the three in separate compartments, or to 
concentrate on one to the disadvantage of the others and of religion 
as a whole. For it is possible to know one’s creed and yet not live 
accordingly. It is possible to obey precepts without devotion and 
merely according to convention or in fear of consequences. It is 
possible to cultivate pious practices in a defective spirit and without 
right understanding. We need a synthesis. The Baltimore Catechism 
has its threefold division: the Creed, the Means of Grace, and the 
Commandments. One may observe here how the central place is 
given to worship, which of course supposes creed, and is also some- 
thing more than an aid to right conduct. But chiefly for the present 
let us ask what word there is that will embrace all of these and say 
what religion is altogether. How may we arrive at a synthesis? 
Where may we find an intrinsic principle of correlation? The word 
we want occurs in the title of The Christ-Life Series. It recurs 
again and again in the Gospel according to St. John who says of 
the Word made flesh that “‘in Him was life.’’ St. Thomas says that 
religion is ordo ad Deum, it is life that moves Godward. The 
Christian religion is an extraordinary, supernatural life that is ours 
in Christ. The ultimate purpose of our religious education is to 
increase in us that life which Christ gives abundantly. And the 
liturgy is the chief means, divinely provided, for that end. 


WILLIAM BUSCH 
The St. Paul Seminary 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGY AND PRIESTHOOD 


(Translated from Priére Liturgique et Vie Chrétienne: Courses and Conferences 

of Liturgical Weeks, Tome X.) 

a grand and striking contrast the Epistle to the 
Hebrews opposes the priesthood of Jesus Christ to 
that of all before Him. 

Mere sinful mortals, the priests of the Ancient 
Law multiplied their insufficient offerings. The Sacri- 
fice of the eternal Christ is superabundant and unique: “By one 
oblation He has perfected for ever them that are sanctified.”” The 
offering of an infinitely worthy Victim by the divine Priest “‘pos- 
sessing a priesthood that is not transferred, because it lasts for ever”’ 
could not be renewed. Christ is the only Priest of the only Chris- 
tian Sacrifice—that of the Cross. 

Nevertheless, the Church since its very origin has not hesitated 
to consider the offering of the Eucharist, renewed in memory of 
the Savior and at His express command, as sacrificial. Since its 
origin, also, the Church possesses a sacerdotal hierarchy. It is evi- 
dent that the renewed Sacrifice can be only a mysterious repetition 
of the unique first oblation, and that the ecclesiastical priesthood 
can be exercised only in the name of the one Priest, Jesus Christ. 
From every standpoint, therefore, it is the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ which manifests itself under the transparent veil of our 
Eucharistic rites. 

Another mystery, originating also from the priesthood of 
Christ and revealing a mystic union with Him, is implied in the 
saying of the Scriptures that the race of the baptized is a “chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood” and that we have become “‘the 
kingdom and priests’’ of God. These surprising statements require 
a careful interpretation. At any rate they indicate a new luster, an 
irradiation from the unique priesthood of Christ. 







To the theologians falls the task of defining all this more pre- 
cisely and of explaining in greater detail the truths only sketched 
by Catholic tradition. But we believe that the present state of un- 
certainty concerning these truths derives largely from the lamen- 
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table neglect that the prime dogma of Christ’s priesthood has suf- 
fered in practice, just as the noble, simple, and humane doctrine of 
the Sacrifice and of the liturgy of the Mass has been disregarded to 
a great extent by many Christians. 

If the Liturgical Restoration would succeed in reviving the 
authentic doctrine of the priesthood, this result alone would be of 
inestimable value, both in itself and in its influence on all piety. 

The current devotion to Christ in the Eucharist has for a long 
time concentrated only on the mystery of the Real Presence. Recent 
studies’ have shown how the progressive worship of the Eucharistic 
Presence is intimately connected with the development of the devo- 
tion to the person of the Savior, so intense and so tender since the 
time of St. Bernard. 

But excess easily affects even the most excellent things; so 
also in this case. The central object of Eucharistic devotion during 
Christian antiquity and at the height of the Middle Ages has to 
some extent been lost sight of, viz., the Sacrifice, Mass as sacrificial 
action. 

Today, thanks be to God, those who have come under the 
influence of the Liturgical Revival react strongly against this weak- 
ened idea of the great sacrament. For a growing number of the 
faithful, Christ is present not only as the God we adore, the Friend 
we visit, the food and drink which fills our soul, but also as the 
Victim of the Sacrifice. Thereby the essential relation between the 
Eucharist and the Cross, so emphatically pointed out by St. Paul, 
is again brought uppermost in our minds: ‘‘As often as you shall 
eat this Bread and drink the Chalice, you announce the death of 
the Lord.” As a logical consequence, the practice of receiving holy 
Communion during Mass is gaining ground more and more. 


Thus the meaning of the sacrificial offering and of our parti- 
cipation in this offering is being reawakened among Christians. 
Today they understand better that at holy Mass they must offer 
Christ to God, and that they must offer themselves as well. 

But, great as this progress may be, it does not suffice to re- 
gain the entire wealth of the Eucharistic mystery. 





* They are due especially to. Mr. Dumoutet who inaugurated them in his 
book on Le désir de voir Vhostie, and continued them in his articles in the Revue 
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There are as a matter of fact two ways of making the sacra- 
mental offering to God: the private and individual offering on the 
part of a pious soul, and the manner of the Church. 


Let us explain this further. When the faithful understand 
that Mass renews the offering Christ made of Himself to the Fa- 
ther on the Cross, and that the interior life consists in offering 
oneself with Him, then they will know that Mass realizes for them 
the union of these two offerings, that of Christ and their own. If 
the Christian makes this oblation through a personal mystical act, 
as if he of himself would pay this homage to God, then he accom- 
plishes a private act, more moral than ritual. But if he is conscious 
that his oblation not only must be united to that of Christ, but 
also that it can be presented to the Father only by His divine hands 
—in other words, if he understands that in holy Mass Christ is 
not only Victim but also Priest—then the sacrificial offering is con- 
ceived in its fullest significance. Then—and only then—does the 
Christian get a precise idea of his own réle and of that of the 
celebrant. 

To acquire a better understanding of this, let us briefly recall 
what theology teaches about the priesthood of Christ. 

Christ is Priest in virtue of the Incarnation. While for others 
the priesthood results from a supervening consecration, whereby 
the priest raised above himself is dedicated to God, is sanctified 
and legitimately set up to speak and act in the name of other men, 
Christ possesses all these prerogatives necessarily in consequence of 
the union in Him of the human nature with the divine. 


Placed at the summit of humanity for the redemption of men, 
Jesus Christ is by right and in fact their Chief. Through Him they 
speak to God, and through Him God will speak to them. Grace, the 
divine sap, will flow from Him, the divine Vine, into the branches. 
As the fragrant oil flowed from the head of Aaron, anointing him 
entirely, even to the fringe of his priestly robe, so the action of 
Christ’s grace descends to us. For we are His members. His life is 
our life, and the same mystical blood of which He possesses the 
fulness floods and gives life to our souls. 

The whole work of the redemption functions through this 
vital solidarity. When Christ on the Cross offered to His Father 
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LITURGY AND PRIESTHOOD 


His unique expiation, it was in the name of all: all offered it 
through Him. He was, then, in truth, the Pontiff of humanity, 
the Priest ‘‘appointed for men to offer the oblation to God.’’ As 
by the disobedience of one all had become sinners, so by the obedi- 
ence of one all were justified. 

This sacerdotal function is exactly the one Christ still fulfills 
today in Mass. But here it.is invisible: the two great arms stretched 
out to embrace the world are no longer manifest to our eyes, but 
they are there. In Mass Christ remains the sole Mediator, just as 
He was on the Cross. 

Through Him, therefore, through Him alone, through Him 
necessarily, our offerings must pass. He alone has the power to offer 
to God our adoration, our homage, and our cry of misery. All 
passes through His hands; from them alone the Father will receive 
all. The Church never tires of reiterating this thought: “‘per Chris- 
tum Dominum nostrum.” 

Hence, we disturb and falsify everything in this mystery when 
we forget this essential intervention while assisting at Mass. To 
offer to God our intentions with and alongside of Christ, but not 
through Him means to disregard practically the value of His priest- 
hood. It is a serious error which makes the faithful lose in part the 
essential meaning of the Mass. 

It is certainly not an indifferent matter that the homage and 
petitions of men be presented to God by holy hands. Israel could 
not speak to God but by the mouth of Moses. How many Chris- 
tians do not have recourse in their great trials to saintly souls that 
they might intercede for them and move heaven by their prayers! 

What shall we then say of the intercession of Christ, the sole 
and divine Mediator? What value does not human prayer for all 
tribulations and all faults gain when it is carried before God by 
the “holy and venerable’’ hands of Christ? 

“Wherefore, O most merciful Father, we humbly pray and 
beseech Thee, through Jesus Christ Thy Son Our Lord, to receive 
and bless these gifts, these offerings. . . .”’ 


(To be continued) 
BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Mont César, Belgium 
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WITH OuR His Excellency, Bishop J. H. Schlarman of Peoria, 
READERS _IIl., has come forth as champion of the liturgy and 
its revival movement in a pastoral letter and instruc- 
tion which he caused to be read to all the faithful under his juris- 
diction on January 21 and 28. In his letter to the priests, which 
accompanied the pastoral, the Bishop advances the reasons which 
prompted him to lead the faithful of his diocese back to the foun- 
tains of the Church’s liturgy and adds directions by which to ac- 
complish this end. His words deserve to be pondered by all who 
have at heart the spiritual welfare of the Church and the promo- 
tion of true Christian piety among our Catholic people. 


With a clear insight into the present needs of our faithful, 
Bishop Schlarman characterizes the prevailing preaching tactics in 
our churches as follows: “Our people are hungry for an explana- 
tion of the liturgy of the Church. They are extremely desirous to 
understand what it is all about. Priests have told me substantially 
this: ‘After all, what do we do? We read the Gospel and then talk 
some more about it—mostly a repitition of what was read.’ Lay- 
folk—men and women—have told me: “There are so many things 
in the ceremonies and prayers of the Church that we do not under- 
stand. Why couldn’t the priests explain them to us? You know, 
we always hear the Gospel—they were not young, these ladies— 
and before the priest starts we know what he is going to say.’”’ 


At once Bishop Schlarman proceeds to present the remedy for 
this state of affairs. He recommends to his priests that excellent 
book by Father Martindale, S.J., The Mind of the Missal, which 
gives the dominant thought contained in the Mass of each Sunday, 
and then adds the significant words: ““The mind of the Missal is 
the mind of the Church. Rich treasures are hidden in that Missal, 
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and the people should know of them, value them and be influenced 
by them.”” Thereupon the Bishop enjoins upon his priests hence- 
forth to base all their sermons, Sunday after Sunday, for one com- 
plete year, on the Mind of the Missal, thus giving their people a 
connected course of instructions in the liturgy. 


Pointing out the excellent opportunities that the votive 
Masses of the Missal offer for the treating of various subjects from 
the liturgical standpoint, Bishop Schlarman again urges pastors not 
to withhold from their faithful the liturgical treasures contained 
in the Missal and in the Rituale Romanum, saying: ‘‘Our people 
really know very little of all that. Open up these precious treasures 
to your people. It is the finest possible course in sociology and 
Catholic Action one can think of. A careful study of the Missal 
and the Ritual reveals this interesting fact: It is astounding to note 
how many social problems the Church thought of and prayed for, 
even centuries ago. We have the finest treasures, ritualistic, liturgi- 
cal and dramatic. Why not use them? If the people used the Mis- 
sal, the priest could say: ‘Open your Missal on page so and so. I 
will explain the text of today’s Mass to you.’ ”’ 


Then follow further eulogies of the liturgy of the Church: 
‘The liturgy of the Mass, of funerals, weddings, etc., stands with- 
out peer. If we raise our liturgy and our services to the standard 
the Church desires, we are in a field all our own, without any com- 
petitors. High-Church and ritualistic sects seek to copy Catholic 
liturgy and sometimes actually excel in the rendering. Isn’t it a 
pity we sometimes value so little the beautiful things our religion 
offers us? Why cast these pearls away?” 


Closing his letter to the priests, the bishop gives timely in- 
structions on the proper conduct of funerals, weddings, etc., accord- 
ing to the liturgical laws of the Church. Several books containing 
liturgical material and ORATE FRATRES are mentioned as useful 
aids to the priest in carrying out the liturgical program outlined 
above. 


We append the first part of the pastoral letter—that concern- 
ing the liturgy considered in itself. The second part concerns itself 
with the introduction and cultivation of proper liturgical music. 
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ORATE FRATRES 
BISHOP SCHLARMAN'S PASTORAL 
LITURGY 


The sacred liturgy, in its widest sense, writes Cardinal IIde- 
phonso (Schuster), has for its objective the religious and super- 
natural polity of Christianity in its various expressions, whether 
sacramental, ritual, literary or artistic. It embraces, therefore, as in 
a vast combination, the highest efforts of the human mind to grasp 
and express that which is indescribable and divine. 


Liturgy Has Its Root in the Old Testament 


As children of the Catholic Church and heirs of the truths 
revealed to the former patriarchs and prophets of Israel, our re- 
ligious polity not only dates in its fundamental principles from 
before the coming of the Son of God, but is many centuries older 
than the oldest civilizations recorded in history, and by this fact 
alone commands the respect and veneration of the learned. It is 
impossible to speak of its origin as merely natural and human, 
both because the dogmatic element in Christianity emanates from 
a direct and positive divine revelation, and because the life and ac- 
tion of the Church are derived from the Spirit of Christ, which 
dwells and works within her. 


Liturgy Supernatural 


The liturgy of the Catholic Church is something in the mak- 
ing and framing of which both heaven and earth have taken part, 
and by which our humanity, redeemed in the blood of the Lamb 
without spot, rises on the wings of the Spirit even unto the throne 
of God Himself. 

The sacred liturgy not only shows forth and expresses the 
ineffable and the divine, but also, by means of the sacraments and 
of its forms of prayer, develops and fulfils the supernatural in the 
souls of the faithful, to whom it communicates the grace of the 
redemption. The very source of holiness is contained in her liturgy. 
Without the holy sacraments, the passion of our Lord, in the ex- 
isting dispensation instituted by almighty God, would have no 
efficacy in us, since there would be no channels capable of convey- 
ing its treasures to our souls. 
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Scope of Liturgy 


The domain of liturgy embraces the origin of man, his es- 
sential relations with his Creator, the Redemption, the sacraments, 
the doctrines of the last things, death, judgment, heaven and hell; 
in fact, whatever is sublime and beautiful, most necessary and im- 
portant in the whole world. 


The aspects of Catholic worship are many, and the field of 
liturgy is a vast one. It comprises: 1) sacramental liturgy—the es- 
sential rites and the ceremonial of the sacraments; 2) psalmody or 
Divine Office—sacred music in all its phases; 3) extraordinary or 
occasional liturgy—dedication of churches and altars, architecture, 
painting, sacred arts; 4) the liturgy of the dead. 


Active Participation of the Latty in Liturgy 


Modern Christians seem to be content in church to unite their 
intention with that of the priest, without understanding the words 


of the prayer. Not so the ancient Christians. They were desirous 


that the Actio (the tremendous Act of God) should be shared by 
all, and be eminently dramatic, so that not only the bishop, but 
the priests, deacons and other clergy, the singers and the people 
should have their own distinctive parts to perform. The use of the 
Leaflet Missal or the Sunday Missal would be a powerful aid to 
bring about this active participation of the people. 

The faithful come to church in order to derive piety from its 
chiefssource, by taking an active part in the venerated mysteries 
and the public and solemn prayers of the Church. Ordinarily the 
liturgy. does not say J, but we. It is my sanctification and yours. 
The liturgy is not celebrated by the individual (although the priests 
are the officials designated and ordained by the Church), but by 
the corporate body of the faithful. This is not composed merely 
of the persons who may be present in church; it is not the as- 
sembled congregation. On the contrary, it reaches out beyond the 
bounds of space to embrace all the faithful on earth. Simultane- 
ously it reaches beyond the bounds of time, to this extent, that 
the body which is praying upon earth knows itself to be at one 
with those for whom time exists no longer, who, being perfected, 
exist in eternity. 
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Re-forming All Things in Christ with the Aid of Liturgy 


The internal revival of the Catholic community will not 
make progress until the liturgy again occupies its rightful position 
in Catholic life. And the Eucharistic movement can effectually dis- 
tribute its blessings only when it is in close touch with the liturgy. 
Ordinarily, holy Communion and the Mass are not separated. 
Without Mass there would be no holy Communion. Pope Pius X, 
who issued the Communion decrees, said: ‘“You must not only 
pray at Mass, you must pray the Mass,’’ Only when the Blessed 
Sacrament is understood from the point of view of the liturgy can 
it take that active share in the religious regeneration of the world 
which Pius X expected of it. In the same way, the full, active and 
moral power of the Blessed Sacrament is free to operate unchecked 
only when its connection with the problems and tasks of public 
and family life, and with those of Christian charity and of voca- 
tional occupations, is fully comprehended. 

Liturgy and Dogma 

Liturgy is closely related to dogmatic theology, and the holy 
Eucharist is the true center of Christian worship. The prayers of 
the liturgy are entirely governed by and interwoven with dogma. 
The liturgy, the lex orandi, is according to an old axiom the law 
of faith, the lex credendi. Liturgy is the law of worship. 


Holy Eucharist and the Other Sacraments 

All the other sacraments are coordinated with the holy Eu- 
charist either by preparing the soul to receive it worthily, or by 
preserving the grace conferred by it. The ancient Church had its 
Liber Sacramentorum or Book of the Sacraments. This Sacra- 
mentary contained all the prayers to be recited by the bishop or 
by the priest, not only at Mass, but in the administration of all 
the other sacraments, which were, in fact, intimately connected 
with the Eucharistic Action. Thus the forms for the administration 
of Baptism and Confirmation were part of the liturgy of Easter 
eve; those of absolution were contained in the rites for reconciling 
penitents on Maundy Thursday. The prayers in that of Extreme 
Unction followed the absolution of the sick ad succurrendum be- 
fore the Mass and the Viaticum; the rites of Ordination were con- 
tained in the ceremonies of the nocturnal vigil at St. Peter’s on Em- 
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ber Saturday; the nuptial blessing was to be found in the Masses 
for special occasions; likewise the rites of funerals, dedication of 
churches, etc. All of which clearly shows that the holy Eucharist 
is the true center of Catholic worship. 
Priesthood of the Laity—Mystical Body of Christ 

All the faithful, inasmuch as they are true members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, have a share in His sacerdotal dignity. 
The Spirit of the Lord adores and prays in them in a manner so 
exalted and so worthy of God that St. Paul is at a loss to explain 
this intimate intercourse of the soul with its Creator. He calls it 
the ‘‘unspeakable groanings” of the Spirit. The worship of Chris- 
tendom is a social worship, and the piety of individuals as faithful 
is quite distinct from the piety and holiness of the Church. The 
piety and holiness of the individuals is rather a consequence and 
reflection of the sanctity of the Church. Liturgy, then, is the es- 
sential and perfect public worship which Christian society, as such, 
renders to God through Christ. 





o 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


In the collection of noteworthy early Christian sarcophagi 
preserved at the Lateran Museum in Rome there is one in particular 
which has attained celebrity both by reason of the subject matter 
of its sculpture and by its almost classic elegance. The sculpture 
presents five incidents from the life of Christ: four scenes of the 
passion, and a symbol of the resurrection in the center. By portray- 
ing the sufferings and resurrection of their Savior on the sarcopha- 
gus of a departed member of the community, our spiritual forbears 
gave expression to their belief that the Christian, having become 
configured to Christ by a life of mortification, is also to be con- 
figured to Him, rising triumphant over death. And this not only 
in the sense that the body will one day resurrect in virtue of 
Christ’s resurrection, but that a truly Christian death signifies also 
a new birth, a sharing in the glory that became Christ’s on Easter 
morning. Death to them was a resurrection from the tribulations of 
earth to a glorious life with Christ, their Head. 

Since all the Church’s faith and hope concerning the depart- 
ed was summed up in a fepresentation of Christ’s resurrection, this 
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became one of the most common motifs both in catacumbal art 
and in the sculpture on sarcophagi. The representation on the sar- 
cophagus in question became the prototype of at least twenty oth- 
ers discovered to date. Our cover design is a free reproduction of it. 
Christ (XP) rises in triumph (laurel wreath) above the ignominy 
of the cross (crux nudata). Doves (symbols of the Christian soul) 
surmount the cross and peck at the laurel wreath (i.e., they partici- 
pate in the triumph of the risen Christ). Instead of the lettering in 
our design, the original has the figures of two sleeping soldiers, 
watchers at the tomb. 

We have chosen this picture of the resurrection for our Easter 
number, for after all, if we live with the Church in her liturgy, 
this ancient Christian symbol should not merely be a reminder of 
our future resurrection but it should have present, actual signifi- 
cance for us. It should convey to us the rdle Christ’s rising from 


death must play in our lives at this festive season. Like the doves , 


we must strive to take our share in His triumph; we must rise above 
that which weighs us down to earth and must be sacramentally 
united to our Head in His resurrection; we must die to sin and arise 
to a new and glorious life in and with Him. 





° 
LITURGICAL His Excellency, Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis, 
BRIEFS Mo., in an address at the January meeting of the 


Archdiocesan Organists’ Guild drew attention to 
the fact that the Liturgical Movement, the true and proper under- 
standing of the Mass and of liturgical services, together with the 
restoration of congregational singing are influences productive of 
much good in our day. Not among the least of their merits is it 
that they constitute a much needed counterbalance to the spirit of 
secularism. In this year’s Lenten pastoral his Excellency comple- 
mented his pastoral letter of Christmas, 1932, concerning correct 
Church music, by urging “‘our priests and people to cooperate with 
each other and make our churches where the songs of the Lord are 
sung still more worthy of His Presence in them. We have in mind 
in particular the beauty of their interior and the correctness, and 
even the precision, of their ornament and furnishings according to 
the laws of the liturgy. . . . Let the parishes—priests and people— 
Catholic artists and artisans—vie with each other as did the build- 
ers and adorners of the classic churches of medieval times and not 
be satisfied with mediocrity or less than mediocrity where the 
beauty of God’s house is concerned.” 
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The Most Rev. Bishop Schrembs, congratulating the Choral 
Club of Western Reserve University, which gave a concert of sacred 
music, including a plainchant Mass, at the Ursuline Academy of 
Cleveland on January 14, remarked: “‘It is very gratifying to know 
that a cosmopolitan group composed of forty young people not 
of our Faith, should have interpreted so admirably the exquisite 
music of the old Mother Church. . . . Further study of the liturgy 
will reveal the vast treasure which lies hid in these beautiful melo- 
dies. If sung in the spirit of the Church, no music is more impres- 
sive than Gregorian chant.’—The Catholic Universe Bulletin. 


The Most Rev. J. H. Schlarman, bishop of Peoria, Ill., has 
issued a pastoral letter and instruction on “Liturgy and Church 
Music’ in which he declares that “‘our people are hungry for an 
explanation of the liturgy’’ and urges the pastors to make the 
treasures of the liturgy the source of their Sunday sermons. He fur- 
thermore gives instructions that only strictly liturgical music, of 
which Gregorian chant is the supreme model, is to be used in the 
parishes of the diocese. 


A lecture on ‘““The Meaning of the Mass,’’ two on ‘The 
History of the Roman Rite,’’ and another on ‘Books, Altars and 
Vestments’’ were given at the Carroll Club, New York City, by 
the Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs, on February 19 and 26, and March 
5 and 12 respectively. 


At a meeting of the Chicago Calvert Club on February 19, a 
discussion concerning ‘““The Liturgy and the Present Liturgical Re- 
vival’’ was held. Rev. Vincent Flynn gave a brief introductory ac- 
count of the rise and purpose of the Liturgical Movement, Rev. 
F. J. Quinn spoke on its significance and operation in the parish, 
while Rev. Foote, S.J., himself an ardent friend of the Movement, 
reluctantly consented to play the ‘‘devil’s advocate’’ and bring up 
objections. But the “‘objections’’ turned out to be a most construc- 
tive talk on the difficulties and possible dangers to be avoided if 
the Movement is to attain its objective according to the mind of 
the Church. 


The first annual gold medal of the Liturgical Arts Society 
was awarded to Rev. Cornelius Clifford, pastor of the Church of 
Our Lady of Mercy, Whippany, N. J., and lecturer in scholastic 
philosophy at Columbia University, at a dinner in his honor at 
the Park Lane, New York City, January 30. Father. Clifford is a 
well-known student of matters liturgical, especially of the Mass, 
on which most of his writings and preachings have been based. 
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The medal is to be awarded annually to a person designated by the 
society's board of directors as having contributed notably to public 
interest in the liturgy.—T he Catholic News. 


On February 3 the second semester meeting of the Concordia 
Council of the Kansas State Sodality Union was held at Sacred 
Heart Academy, Manhattan, Kans. The Most Rev. Bishop Tief 
was celebrant at the Missa Recitata which opened the meeting. ““The 
— Sacrifice’ was the principal topic under discussion of 
the day. 


The annual Solemn Pontifical Mass celebrated by Archbishop 
Curley at the Cathedral on February 11 for the students of St. 
Charles’ College, their relatives and friends, was again fittingly ac- 
companied by the plainchant singing of the entire student body, 
led by a schola of fifty voices. 


Classes in Gregorian chant and sacred liturgy, under the gui- 
dance of Rev. Edgar Boyle, Director of Liturgical Music of the 
San Francisco Archdiocese, were resumed on January 15. The 
theory of chant will be studied in its entirety; the classes on the 
liturgy proper are being conducted according to study club rules. 
The course embraces the following subjects: the books of the Mass; 
the books of the Divine Office; the Pontifical and Ritual; the Mar- 
tyrology. Attendance is gratis. 


In answer to Rev. Edgar Boyle’s open letter in an earlier issue 
of the America, deploring the non-observance of the Holy Father's 
commands concerning Church music, a correspondent recently called 
attention to the praiseworthy efforts of Marywood College, Scran- 
ton, Pa., the motherhouse of the Sisters Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, to realize the Church’s ideals in this respect. 
Even in the outlying missions in North Carolina, small children 
in both white and colored schools conducted by the Sisters are able 
to sing High Mass, Proper included, in plainchant. A second com- 
munication enumerates fourteen other convents in various parts 
of the United States which are leading the way in the return to 
correct liturgical music. 


The Requiem Mass and the chants sung at the burial service 
have recently been recorded by the Choir of the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music, New York City. This recording also contains 
those parts of the Mass which are sung antiphonally by celebrant 
and =" celebrant’s part being sung by Rev. Vincent C. Don- 
ovan, O.P. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
To the Editor:—On Christmas eve (Sunday, Dec. 24, 1933) at 7 p. m. 
some members of our Natal Liturgical Society will sing Matins of Christ- 
mas in the newly blessed Church of Christ the King at Congella, Dur- 
ban, which has kindly been lent to us for the purpose by the Rev. Father 
J. Kerautret, O.M.I. 

It is not intended to sing this Office in the presence of a congrega- 
tion, though, of course, any persons wishing to attend are very welcome 
to do so. Opportunities for practicing the chants have been so few 
that the rendering would perhaps be far from edifying to listeners, but 
we believe it will be acceptable in excelsis Deo as being the best we can 
do, and being prompted by our great love of the liturgy. 

The chants for the lessons and responsories will be the very beau- 
tiful (though very simple) ones used by the Benedictines of St. Ottilien, 
but arranged according to the Roman rite. Following a custom of the 
same branch of the Benedictines, two of the lessons will be sung by a 
small (native) boy in honor of the Christ-child. 

At recent meetings of the Society’s Liturgical Latin class, the text 
of the Office of Matins for Christmas has beeri studied, so that the mean- 
ing of the service will be better understood. 

After Matins those who are able to do so will proceed to St. Theresa’s 
Mayville, where through the kindness of the Rev. C. Hugo, O.M.L, it 
is hoped to hear (by wireless) the bells from the Church of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
K. F. McMurTrie 

Mariannbill, Natal, S. Africa 


A PASTOR’S SUCCESS 


To the Editor:—No doubt you have seen the communication to America 
by Rev. Edgar Boyle concerning the non-observance of Pius X’s Motu 
Proprio on Church music. It has proved very thought provoking here 
in liturgical circles. 

As proof that he is not unreasonable, I am going to add what the 
writer has accomplished with liturgical music. 

Twenty years ago in St. Bernard Parish, Detroit, Mich., the children 
were taught the Requiem and Missa de Angelis, and every Sunday and 
holy day since, also on week days when a Requiem or High Mass was 
scheduled, there has been congregational singing in that parish, by the 
children! The present writer had a country parish with a mission; 
Gregorian masses were taught and sung in both churches, 
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Here there are about 200 families (a small village), yet there is a 
vested choir of twenty-two men and boys placed in a chancel. They 
sing Gregorian music at all services, including processions and Vespers, 
and the functions of Holy Week, Forty Hours, Corpus Christi, Candle- 
mas, etc. The congregation is taught the Credo and the responses. ‘The 
following masses are sung here: I, II, VIII, IX, XI, XVI, XVII, 
XVIII, and the Missa pro Defunctis. 

The writer was a very ordinary singer in the seminary, yet it was 
easy and a pleasure to accomplish this. What might not the many priests 
with fine musical talent accomplish? Let us hear from more Edgar 
Boyles with the spirit of just indignation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Portland, Mich. W. J. O. 


°o 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HOW TO SERVE IN SIMPLE, SOLEMN, AND PONTIFICAL FUNC- 
TIONS. By Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
524-544 North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1934. xiv- 
248 pp. Leatherette, $1.00. 

This book may be considered as a complementary volume to In 
Sacristy and Sanctuary recently reviewed. The latter is a guide for lay 
and Religious sacristans, while this is a manual for inferior ministers in 
sacred functions, be they simple, solemn, or pontifical. Most ceremonials 
(with the exception of the scholarly work of Stehle) are deficient in not 
giving detailed instructions for the inferior ministers. Dom Matthew 
Britt supplies the necessary directions in this manual. It is a book worthy 
of attention. Not only are the necessary ceremonies described in word 
and diagram, but their execution according to the spirit of the liturgy 
is insisted upon. Hence we find that the author devotes many pages to the 
servers’ vesture, to the rite of incensation, to body postures and genu- 
flections, and the like. Since the book is obviously intended as a handy 
pocket-size manual, the author had to limit himself to giving general 
directions: ceremonies of special functions, such as those of Holy Week, 
are not taken into consideration. 





M. A. H. 


KONFERENZEN UEBER DIE LEBENSGRUNDSAETZE DES HEILIGEN 
KIRCHENLEHRERS BONAVENTURA. By P. Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. 
Verlag Butzon & Bercker, Kevelaer (Rheinland), Germany. 1933. 216 
pp. Cloth. Price, RM. 3. 

This is a most commendable book for thoughtful and prayerful read- 


ing. It is intended primarily “as a practical ascetical reader for monthly 
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spiritual renewals in convents and novitiates, with the hope that it will 
lead many souls to a deeper inner life.” The book contains twenty-five 
conferences based on the religious axioms (memoralia) of St. Bonaventure, 
which this great saint briefly enumerates in a letter to a confrere who 
had begged him for spiritual guidance. The conferences seem to have 
Leen originally addressed to a religious body of women and are intended 
for similar readers, but they may be read with profit by anyone else. 
Something characteristic of the book is its simple and delightful style. 
Each conference is complete in itself. It begins with a little introduction 
in which the axiom to be considered is quoted in full; the axiom is then 
analyzed into parts and each part treated as a separate topic. Some of 
these topics cover only a page, but such a comprehensive division makes 
the book easy to read and understand. As to content, the conferences 
contain a healthy spirituality and are especially characterized by their 
practical bearing on life and by discretion. Nevertheless, it may be ob- 
jected that the ethical aspects of spiritual life are stressed too much and 
the great objective means of sanctification, the holy Sacrifice of the Mass 


and the sacraments, slighted. 
A. B. K. 


MEMORY AIDS. Arranged to Help Children to Assist at Mass and to Re- 
member the Essentials of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. Leo M. Walsh, 621 
West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1933. Booklet, 50 pp. Single copy, 
ten cents; $7.00 per hundred. 

“This little book is an unique contribution to the rapidly increasing 
fund of literature available for the teaching of religion to children” 
(Preface). It certainly is unique in more ways than one. The author 
frankly admits that elegant English or the technique of prosody was not 
aimed at. Simplicity of language, however, should never be striven for 
at the expense of correctness of diction; beauty in simplicity is not an 
impossible ideal. The booklet aims to bring home to children the truths 
of our holy religion principally by means of short poems, some of which 
are to be sung to the tune of popular songs. Granted that the method 
is conducive to_make children learn more readily, greater pains should 
have been taken to compose verse worthy of the name. The statement that 
“poet’s licence was never more broadly interpreted” (p. 17) does not 
excuse doggerel. Nor are the tunes of “My Old Kentucky Home” and 
“Way Down upon the Swanee River” calculated to arouse that indis- 
pensable reverence for things-holy. It seems impossible to sing, 


“There’s just one God 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


Three persons but one God the same,” efc. 


to the former melody without having one’s innate sense of the fitness 
of things receive a severe jolt. Sancta sancte pertractanda! The “Chorus” 
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Here there are about 200 families (a small village), yet there is a 
vested choir of twenty-two men and boys placed in a chancel. They 
sing Gregorian music at all services, including processions and Vespers, 
and the functions of Holy Week, Forty Hours, Corpus Christi, Candle- 
mas, etc. The congregation is taught the Credo and the responses. ‘The 
following masses are sung here: I, II, VIII, IX, XI, XVI, XVII, 
XVIII, and the Missa pro Defunctis. 


The writer was a very ordinary singer in the seminary, yet it was 
easy and a pleasure to accomplish this. What might not the many priests 
with fine musical talent accomplish? Let us hear from more Edgar 
Boyles with the spirit of just indignation. 


Sincerely yours, 
Portland, Mich. mos 


oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HOW TO SERVE IN SIMPLE, SOLEMN, AND PONTIFICAL FUNC- 
TIONS. By Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
524-544 North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1934. xiv- 
248 pp. Leatherette, $1.00. 

This book may be considered as a complementary volume to In 
Sacristy and Sanctuary recently reviewed. The latter is a guide for lay 
and Religious sacristans, while this is a manual for inferior ministers in 
sacred functions, be they simple, solemn, or pontifical. Most ceremonials 
(with the exception of the scholarly work of Stehle) are deficient in not 
giving detailed instructions for the inferior ministers. Dom Matthew 
Britt supplies the necessary directions in this manual. It is a book worthy 
of attention. Not only are the necessary ceremonies described in word 
and diagram, but their execution according to the spirit of the liturgy 
is insisted upon. Hence we find that the author devotes many pages to the 
servers’ vesture, to the rite of incensation, to body postures and genu- 
flections, and the like. Since the book is obviously intended as a handy 
pocket-size manual, the author had to limit himself to giving general 
directions: ceremonies of special functions, such as those of Holy Week, 
are not taken into consideration. 





M. A. H. 


KONFERENZEN UEBER DIE LEBENSGRUNDSAETZE DES HEILIGEN 
KIRCHENLEHRERS BONAVENTURA. By P. Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. 
Verlag Butzon & Bercker, Kevelaer (Rheinland), Germany. 1933. 216 
pp. Cloth. Price, RM. 3. 


This is a most commendable book for thoughtful and prayerful read- 
ing. It is intended primarily “as a practical ascetical reader for monthly 
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spiritual renewals in convents and novitiates, with the hope that it will 
lead many souls to a deeper inner life.” The book contains twenty-five 
conferences based on the religious axioms (memoralia) of St. Bonaventure, 
which this great saint briefly enumerates in a letter to a confrere who 
had begged him for spiritual guidance. The conferences seem to have 
Leen originally addressed to a religious body of women and are intended 
for similar readers, but they may be read with profit by anyone else. 
Something characteristic of the book is its simple and delightful style. 
Each conference is complete in itself. It begins with a little introduction 
in which the axiom to be considered is quoted in full; the axiom is then 
analyzed into parts and each part treated as a separate topic. Some of 
these topics cover only a page, but such a comprehensive division makes 
the book easy to read and understand. As to content, the conferences 
contain a healthy spirituality and are especially characterized by their 
practical bearing on life and by discretion. Nevertheless, it may be ob- 
jected that the ethical aspects of spiritual life are stressed too much and 
the great objective means of sanctification, the holy Sacrifice of the Mass 


and the sacraments, slighted. 
A. B. K. 


MEMORY AIDS. Arranged to Help Children to Assist at Mass and to Re- 
member the Essentials of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. Leo M. Walsh, 621 
West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1933. Booklet, 50 pp. Single copy, 
ten cents; $7.00 per hundred. 

“This little book is an unique contribution to the rapidly increasing 
fund of literature available for the teaching of religion to children” 
(Preface). It certainly is unique in more ways than one. The author 
frankly admits that elegant English or the technique of prosody was not 
aimed at. Simplicity of language, however, should never be striven for 
at the expense of correctness of diction; beauty in simplicity is not an 
impossible ideal. The booklet aims to bring home to children the truths 
of our holy religion principally by means of short poems, some of which 
are to be sung to the tune of popular songs. Granted that the method 
is conducive to_make children learn more readily, greater pains should 
have been taken to compose verse worthy of the name. The statement that 
“poet’s licence was never more broadly interpreted” (p. 17) does not 
excuse doggerel. Nor are the tunes of “My Old Kentucky Home” and 
“Way Down upon the Swanee River” calculated to arouse that indis- 
pensable reverence for things-holy. It seems impossible to sing, 

“There’s just one God 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Three persons but one God the same,” efc. 


to the former melody without having one’s innate sense of the fitness 
of things receive a severe jolt. Sancta sancte pertractanda! The “Chorus” 
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of the Commandments of the Church, finally, must be supplied with 

another negative particle in order to avoid evident nonsense (p. 33). 

The third part of the booklet, concerning holy Mass, is decidedly better. 
G. L. D. 





THE PRINCE OF THIS WORLD. By Raissa Maritain. Done into English by 
G.B.P. Institute of Medieval Studies, St. Michael’s College, University 
of Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada. Booklet. 27 pp. 

The subject treated in this booklet is somewhat unusual; but the 
authoress, the wife of the renowned French, philosopher, presents it in a 
very interesting manner. She shows that by origin the title of Prince of 
this World belonged to Lucifer, that he was the first in rank of the 
angels appointed for the government of the world. ‘This position he 
lost by his sin, regained it in part by the fall of our first parents, and 
then suffered a final and decisive defeat—which, however, he will not 
concede—through the death of Christ. The means of combatting him 
are briefly indicated. All the statements are firmly based on the Scrip- 
tures and the writings of the Fathers. The French original seems to 
have lost none of its attractiveness in the excellent English translation. 

G. J. R. 


RELIGION AND LIVING. By Brother Ernest, C.S.C., Ph.D. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1933. 107 pp. Paper, $.75. 

Brother Ernest herein publishes his articles that first appeared in 
The Catholic School Journal. Religion and Living is not a textbook for 
the students. It is intended as an aid to the teacher of religion in making 
high school pupils live their faith. It will give the average teacher ways 
and means to bring home to his charges that their religion must be lived 
and practiced. 

The enthusiasm of the author as a teacher of religion is easily dis- 
cernible in the book However, it would be preferable to give more 
fundamental motivation for some of the religious practices. The “In- 
dulgence motive” is overstressed. The author’s explanation and directions 
concerning the proper attitude and attendance at holy Mass and holy 
Communion is below par for high school students if considered in the 
light of the liturgical work accomplished during the past six or seven 
years. 


M. A. P. 


REVUE LITURGIQUE ET MONASTIQUE. Published at the Liturgical Sea- 
sons and Feasts of Advent, Christmas, Septuagesima-Lent, Easter, Pente- 
cost, Assumption and All Saints. Abbey of Maredsous, near Maredret, Bel- 
gium. 54 pp. Subscription price for foreign countries, five Belgas. 

The Abbey of Maredsous shares the credit for much of the success 
of the Liturgical Revival in Belgium. Revue Liturgique et Monastique 
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has been in the field almost from the beginning of the liturgical work 
in that country, since 1914. As the title indicates, it carries articles both 
of liturgical and monastic interest. However, the preponderance is in 
favor of the liturgy. Its staff can boast of capable men. 

In the Christmas issue (1933) we note the following excellent articles: 
“Christmas, the Mystery of Love” by Don L. Lébe, giving splendid ma- 
terial for a discourse on that great feast under the aspect of Mirabile com- 
mercium. “The Interior Life in the Church” by D. B. Becker. The 
writer of this paper analyzes the spiritual teaching of Msgr. Goodier as 
laid down in his fine book: The Inner Life of the Catholic (London, 
Longmans-Green, 1933) and incidentally shows to what extent Msgr. 
Goodier has followed in the footsteps of his intimate life-long friend, 
the saintly late Columba Marmion, O. S. B., Abbot of Maredsous, in 
emphasizing the importance of living with Christ in the liturgy as a means 
toward real spiritual progress. A third article of this issue is the con- 
tinuation of a series of papers on “The Catholic Teaching on Miracles” 
by D. J. Bodart. “The School of Parents” is the title of a very enlighten- 
ing article on a new project that is at present being put into action at 
Brussels, Belgium, in imitation of a similar undertaking of several years’ 
standing at Paris, France. In these schools parents are given instruction 
in the work of training the young for God and country. 

In the second section of the Review, liturgical events of recent oc- 
currence are recorded at some length. The reader will find in it stimulat- 
ing matter concerning the present status of the Liturgical Revival as 
well as on current Catholic activities in various countries of the world. 
Notes on contemporary Benedictine monachism close this second section. 
The last seventeen pages are devoted to reviews of new books of a liturgical 
or ascetical nature. J.‘ K. 


SILVERSMITHING, ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN SMALL 
WORKSHOPS. By Dunstan Pruden. With an Introduction by Philip 
Hagreen. St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling Common, Hassocks, Sussex, Eng- 
land. 1933. v-37 pp. Price, 5s. 

That there is again a wholesome interest being taken in the manual 
fine arts is apparent in this country as in other countries. The delight- 
ful silver pieces fashioned by the hands of a generation ago are reappear- 
ing with the greater amount of leisure time bequeathed us by the collapse 
of the machine age, and the general discrediting of all that savors of 
quantity production. 

The appearance of the present little booklet on silversmithing is 
therefore timely both in encouraging and in reflecting the growing 
tendency of the world to look upon the work produced by human hands 
as something not merely of material value, but of a higher, a spiritual 
worth. 
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Exquisitely printed by hand on laid paper, having three deckle edges 
and being illustrated here and there with simple cuts, the format of the 
booklet is sure to appeal to the eye of those who appreciate things out of 
the ordinary. 

And yet, upon persual, when one suddenly finds himself at the 
end of the book on page 37, he has the fear that the elegant format 
of the book leaves much to be desired in its content, and that the 
“Principles and Practice of Silversmithing”—even in “small workshops”— 
have been rather sketchily presented. For the worker in silver, it offers 
nothing he has not known before; and for the beginner, to whom such 
words as hard-soldering, saw-piercing, graving, chasing, polishing con- 
jure up formidable difficulties, it will, one fears, prove inadequate in 


providing detailed helps and instructions. 
A. Z. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


A. GROSS CANDLE CoO., INC., Danville Ave. and Haven Street, Baltimore, 
Md.: Candles in the Roman Rite. By Rev. Edwin Ryan, D.D. 1933. 
xv-35 pp. (8x11). 

ALICE RIGGS HUNT, Hawthorne, N. Y.: We, the Universe. An Open Let- 
ter to a Baffled Friend About Our Creative and Recreative Power. 1934. 
Pamphlet, 8 pp. Paper, twenty-five cents a copy. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, 26-28 Park Place, New York City: Arrows of Iron. 
By H. S. Spalding, S.J. 1934. 230 pp. Cloth, $1.50. How to Teach the 
Catechism. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A. Volume II: 
Grades IV-VI. 1934. x-314 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Volume III: Grades VII- 
VIII. vii-334 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Life Returns to Die. By Edward A. 
Herron. 1934. 361 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Roses Red and White and Gold. 
The Rosary Mysteries Explained to Children. Penned and Pictured by 
Sister Caterina, O.P. 1933. 26 pp. (8¥%x11%). 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 524-544 North Milwaukee Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin: How to Serve in Simple, Solemn, and Pontifical Func- 
tions. By Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B. 1934. xv-247 pp. (3¥%x5%). 
Leatherette, $1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 407 Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Madness of Magdalen. By Edward Lodge Curran. 
1934. Pamphlet, 15 pp. Price, five cents; $4.00 per hundred. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York City: Missal Insert, 
containing the Masses for feasts of St. Robert Bellarmine, The Mother- 
hood of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and St. Albert the Great. (4x64) 

ST. DOMINIC’S PRESS, Ditchling Common, Hassocks, Sussex, England: 
Silversmithing, Its Principles and Practice in Small Workshops. By 
Dunstan Pruden. With an Introduction by Philip Hagreen. 1933. v-37 


pp. Price, 5s. 
TYPIS PIAE SOCIETATIS SANCTI PAULI, Via S. Prassede, 9, Rome: 
Manuale Precum Sancti Ioannis Gualberti Vallisumbrosae Fundatoris. 
By D. Alphonsus Salvini. 1933. xviii-97 pp. Paper, 15 Lire. 
VOLKSLITURGISCHES APOSTOLAT, Klosterneuburg bei Wien: Die Psal- 
men. Neu bearbeitet nach der zehnten Auflage in der Ecclesia Orans. By 
Dom Athanasius Miller, O.S.B. 1933. 262 pp. Paper, 3.80 S; 1.90 RM. 
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